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LAURENCE  LERNER 

A  GREAT  DEAL  of  the  development  of  English  literature 
over  four  hundred  years  has  been  by  way  of  a  shift  from  moral 
abstractions  to  individuals  as  units  of  characterisation.  Instead 
of  taking  (say)  a  vertical  cross-section  through  humanity  (all 
the  pride,  or  all  the  malice),  the  method  of  the  novelist  is  to 
take  a  horizontal  one  (a  bit  of  pride,  a  bit  of  malice,  a  limp  and 
a  fondness  for  cats)  that  corresponds  to  the  uniqueness  of  a 
single  person.  Since  the  change  was  both  cause  and  effect  of 
the  rise  of  the  novel,  it  is  natural  that  critics  whose  outlook  is 
formed  on  the  novel  should  consider  it  sheer  gain,  and  should, 
with  their  Whig  Interpretation  of  literary  history,  have  singled 
out  for  praise  among  the  Elizabethans  what  seem  anticipations 
of  later  methods  of  characterisation.  ’  We  know  better  nowa¬ 
days  :  there  is  no  need,  now,  to  apologise  for  treating  Othello 
as  a  poetic  construct  rather  than  a  photographic  version  of 
human  behaviour.  But  to  clear  away  prejudice  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  discover  the  truth;  and  to  show  what  the  characterisa¬ 
tion  of  a  Shakespeare  play  is  like,  it  seems  worthwhile  to 
observe  that  most  Elizabethan  drama  comes  at  a  crucial  point 
on  this  line  of  development,  a  point  that  I  can  describe  by  no 
better  word  than  melodrama.  Certainly  it  is  not  new  to  call 
Othello  a  melodrama :  theatre  audiences  do  so  after  every  per¬ 
formance.  ‘I  haven’t  really  much  sympathy  for  the  black  man,* 
confesses  someone  at  the  dus  stop:  ‘have  you?’  Or,  ‘Did  you 
notice  how  everyone  tittered  whenever  lago  came  on — surely 
that  was  just  melodramatic.’  These  are  the  remarks  of  those 
who  are  not  sure  if  they  admire  the  play  as  much  as  the  critics 
(mainly  the  Bradleian  critics)  would  have  them;  and  they  arc 
often  wiser  than  they  know.  The  titter  that  greets  lago  is  the 
result  of  the  audience’s  surcncss  that  he  is  the  villain;  for  the 
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immense  subtlety  of  a  play  like  Othello  is  exercised  within  a 
moral  framework  that  is  quite  rigid.  Part  of  the  mind  follows 
lago’s  plot  with  intense  absorption,  the  sympathies  deeply  en¬ 
gaged;  another  part  knows  (with  a  certainty  that  is  never  the 
case  with  real  people,  nor  with  ‘characters’  in  a  novel)  that  he 
is  evil,  and  doing  evil.  Perhaps  it  is  deplorable  that  the  resultant 
tension  should  issue  as  laughter :  but  laughter  is  the  only  com¬ 
munal  release  that  a  theatre  audience  has  for  pent-up  emotion, 
and  any  actor  knows  that  it  indicates  a  great  deal  besides 
amusement. 

By  a  melodrama  I  mean  a  play  which  is  just  not  a  morality. 
There  is  a  kind  of  scale  among  critics  of  ways  of  taking  lago, 
from  realism  to  symbolism :  from  the  ‘full-blooded’  creature  of 
Richard  Flatter  to  the  ‘utterly  devilish  .  .  .  cynicism  incarnate’ 
of  Wilson  Knight.  This  is  such  an  old  debate  that  all  the  critic 
has  to  do,  really,  is  to  indicate  his  position  on  the  scale :  and  I 
will  indicate  forthwith  that  mine  is  very  near  the  diabolic  end. 
But  with  this  qualification,  that  lago  has  a  surface.  The  play 
being  just  not  a  morality,  lago  is  just  not  Malignity.  His  dia¬ 
bolic  and  motiveless  nature  is  about  as  far  under  his  honest 
surface  as  the  morality  tradition  is  under  the  literary  disposition 
of  1604.  Just  as  the  play  is  written  for  a  literary  situation  in 
which  the  outlook  is  still  basically  medieval  and  allegoric  (an¬ 
other  point  everyone  has  come  round  to  admitting  to-day)  but 
in  which  a  fullness  of  pleasure  is  taken,  as  never  before,  in 
depicting  the  varied  and  fascinating  surface  of  life;  so  lago, 
announcing  frequently  that  Hell  is  his  divinity,  and  stigmatised 
at  the  high  moment  of  the  play’s  conclusion  as  demi-devil,  yet 
has  a  surface  of  seductive  realism  to  remind  us,  as  Elizabethan 
drama  is  always  reminding  us,  that  the  moral  stuff  of  plays 
does  not  live  safely  in  another  world,  but  is  always  and  discon¬ 
certingly  likely  to  turn  up  in  our  midst. 

There  are,  then,  two  lagos.  Shakespeare  has  joined  into  one 
personage  what,  let  us  say,  Cyril  Tourneur  preferred  to  treat 
as  two:  d’Amville,  the  atheist  of  The  Atheist's  Tragedy ^  and 
Sebastian,  his  rough-diamond,  cynical,  good-hearted  and  selfish 
son.  I  intend  to  say  a  word  on  each  lago,  and  a  word  on  the 
link  between  them :  and  first  for  the  diabolic  lago,  whose  very 
existence  is  sometimes  denied.  The  picture  of  someone  who  is 
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simply  not  human  in  his  dealings  with  evil  comes  most  clearly 
from  the  soliloquies;  he  is  so  stigmatised,  too,  by  Roderigo,  at 
the  one  moment  when  that  poor  dolt  might  be  expected  to 
glimpse  the  truth — ‘O  damned  lago,  O  inhuman  dog,’  he  says, 
and  dies.  Not  only  docs  lago  invoke  Hell  and  night,  he  docs 
so  in  a  peculiarly  terrifying  line  when  he  says  of  Othello, 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  Hell’s  pains’ :  which  gets  its 
fcarsomcness  from  the  casual  tone,  as  if  lago  were  swearing  by 
some  common  object  too  familiar  to  warrant  pause — a  line  for 
Mcphistophclcs. 

The  usual  way  of  denying  this  lago  (a  rationalisation  no 
doubt  of  the  novel-reader’s  reelings  that  a  play  oughtn’t  to 
contain  such  equivocal  beings)  is  to  point  to  his  motives,  of 
which  he  supplies  a  great  many.  Malignant  men  arc  distin¬ 
guished  from  Malignity  by  just  this,  that  they  have  motives, 
and,  well,  lago  has  them. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  lago’s  motives  are  not  something 
of  a  flaw :  if  Shakespeare’s  insistence  on  them  is  not  partly  due 
to  a  capitulation  before  the  incipient  realism  that  Mr.  Eliot  has 
suggested  as  a  corrosive  factor  in  the  conventions  of  Elizabethan 
drama.  ‘The  weakness  of  Elizabethan  drama  is  not  its  defect  of 
realism,  but  its  attempts  at  realism;  not  its  conventions,  but  its 
lack  of  conventions.’  Would  quite  so  much  stress  have  been 
laid  on  the  motives  if  it  were  not  for  the  William  Archers 
whom  Mr.  Eliot  has  so  astutely  spotted  at  the  Globe  Theatre? 

I  hope  this  is  not  true;  or,  if  true,  that  it  is  not  important: 
since  one  would  hate  to  think  the  slightest  ill  of  what  is,  in  a 
sense,  Shakespeare’s  most  perfect  play.  And  certainly  there  are 
other  and  more  interesting  things  to  be  said  of  lago’s  motives. 
They  are  not,  of  course,  convincing;  and  no  one  who  has  ever 
looked  at  the  play  carefully  can  believe  that  they  arc.  It  is 
not  only  (as  Bradley  pointed  out)  that  there  arc  too  many;  there 
is  also,  in  the  way  he  picks  them  up  and  tosses  them  away,  an 
effrontery  that  flings  in  our  eyes  the  fact  that  they  arc  not 
motives  at  all,  merely  excuses. 

The  first  motive  is  tlwt  Cassio  got  the  place : 

He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 

And  I— God  bless  the  mark — his  Moorship’s  ancient. 
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This  might  be  genuine,  or  it  might  be  to  satisfy  Roderigo :  wc 
cannot  ^  sure.  But  we  can  be  sure  that  by  the  end  of  the  act 
the  malignity  has  expanded  beyond  its  occasion : 

I  hate  the  Moor, 

And  it  is  thought  abroad  that  ‘twixt  my  sheets 

He’s  done  my  office;  I  know  not  if’t  be  true  .  .  . 

Yet  I  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind, 

Will  do,  as  if  for  surety. 

Why  ^and  it  is  thought’  ?  This  implies  that  the  hatred  is  already 
there,  given,  and  the  suspicion  is  merely  added  to  it.  The 
hatred,  that  is,  does  not  depend  on  the  motive  at  all.  This 
motive  is  not  fuel  but  breeze,  and  the  fire  will  burn  without  it. 
‘Ye/  /  for  mere  suspicion  . . .  ’  Is  not  lago  thumbing  his  nose  at 
the  Archers :  ‘whether  this  motive  is  just  mentioned  for  your 
benefit,  or  whether  there  is  more  to  it,  we  can  be  sure  of  one 
thing,  that  I  would  be  here  just  the  same  without  it.’  This 
suggestion  that  the  emotion  comes  first,  and  its  cause  is  a  mere 
afterthought,  occurs  again,  when  lago  is  talking  about  Cassio : 

If  Cassio  do  remain. 

He  has  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 

That  makes  me  ugly;  and  beside,  the  Moor 

May  unfold  me  to  him;  there  stand  I  in  peril: 

No,  he  must  die;  be’t  so;  I  hear  him  coming. 

The  order  is  the  same.  The  hatred  of  Cassio  is  ontological,  it 
results  from  the  fact  that  he  is  there  \  after  that  comes  a  good 
practical  reason  for  it,  which  lago  delivers  with  a  certain  relish, 
and  even  reassurance :  *  there  stand  I  in  peril;  No,  he  must  die.’ 
He  is  pleased  to  have  found  a  motive  (or  excuse).  ‘Be’t  so’  does  I 
not  mean  ‘yes,  he  must  die’ — there  has  never  been  any  doubt 
of  that.  It  means  ‘that  will  do,  as  an  account  of  the  matter  to 
myself :  let  us  take  that  as  a  version  of  why  I  am  killing  him.’ 

Coleridge  spoke,  appropriatelv,  of  these  speeches  of  lago’s  as 
‘motive-hunting’.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  the  term  should 
indicate  not  so  much  this  impudent  flinging  out  of  motives 
that  do  not  convince  even  the  speaker  for  more  than  an  instant, 
as  an  attempt  to  bring  intellectual  speculation  to  bear  on  a 
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malignity  that  he  does  not  really  understand  himself.  lago 
has  this  too;  and  it  must  have  been  this  which  convinced  the 
Elizabethans  most  firmly  that  he  was  a  bend.  For  unchecked 
speculation  in  the  field  of  human  behaviour  is  what  they  called 
atheism;  and  the  diabolical  intellect  was  the  one  which  derived 
a  disinterested  satisfaction  from  forming  revolutionary  hypoth¬ 
eses  about  conduct — including  his  own.  There  is  an  example 
of  this  among  the  hotch-potch  of  ideas  on  atheism,  villainy  and 
policy  in  The  Atheist’s  Tragedy  (that  splendid  document  in 
the  history  of  half-baked  ideas) : 

Sir,  I  am  grown 

A  wondrous  student  now  o’  late.  My  wit 

Has  reached  beyond  the  scope  of  Nature,  yet 

For  ail  my  learning  I  am  still  to  seek 

From  whence  the  peace  of  conscience  should  proceed  . . . 

Thou  shalt  read 

Philos^hy  to  me.  I  will  find  out 
The  efficient  cause  of  a  contented  mind. 


This  is  the  note  of  Webster,  and  of  the  stage  Machiavel,  of 
whom  lago  is  one,  and  the  finest.  He  operates  not  in  the  usual 
fields,  religion  and  politics,  but  in  a  play  as  domestic  as  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi:  whose  Machiavel,  Bosola,  is  also  curious 
about  human  behaviour : 

Yet  methinks 

The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  afflict  you : 

This  cord  should  terrify  you. 

Bosola  is  cruder  than  lago,  mainly,  in  two  respects :  it  is  the 
behaviour  of  others  that  mscinates  him,  so  that  he  does  not  give 
the  terrifying  sense  of  being  able  to  step  calmly  back  from  a 
possessed  self  that  continues  to  hate  and  scheme  even  while  self¬ 
observed;  and  he  has  to  induce  the  state  of  mind  he  is  curious 
about  by  means  of  the  mechanical  horrors  of  the  dance  of  mad¬ 
men,  the  executioners  with  coffin,  cords  and  bell :  a  remarkable 
lack  of  self-confidence  by  Webster,  since  the  one  thing  his 
poetry  can  do  is  evoke  such  an  atmosphere  without  the  con¬ 
ventional  apparatus. 
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lago  has  innumerable  fellows,  ranging  from  the  merely  ludi¬ 
crous  to  the  villains  of  Webster:  the  combination  of  the 
morality  figure  of  evil  (the  comic  side  sometimes  stressed  in 
grisly  fashion)  with  the  schemer  in  statecraft,  the  skilful  artist 
in  plotting,  was  a  fruitful  one  for  the  Elizabethan  imagination. 
In  what  may  well  be  the  other  great  melodrama  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  theatre.  The  Revenger  s  Tragedy y  it  produced  an  artist 
in  vengeance  who  adopts  the  persona  of  the  atheistical  villain 
that  in  the  end  possesses  and  destroys  him.  Reflecting  on  the 
long  procession  of  villains  in  the  Tragedy  of  Blood,  one  notices 
as  perhaps  their  most  prominent  feature  the  artistry  they  dis¬ 
play  in  their  evil-doing.  They  take  (and  invite  us  to  take  with 
them)  a  delight  in  the  success  of  their  plots  that  is  purely 
aesthetic : 

I  drink  this  Bordeau  wine 
Unto  the  health  of  dead  Andrugio, 

Feliche,  Strozzo,  and  Antonio’s  ghosts. 

Would  I  had  some  poison  to  infuse  it  with; 

That  having  done  this  honour  to  the  dead, 

I  might  send  one  to  give  them  notice  on’t. 

(Marston:  Antonio’s  Revenge.  V.iv) 

This  may  even  be  used  as  an  element  in  the  play’s  structure. 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  problem  in  writing  a  revenge  play 
was  how  to  prevent  the  revenger  from  killing  his  victim  too 
soon  and  so  ending  the  play.  Mechanical  obstacles  (guards, 
mistaken  identity,  and  so  on)  soon  get  too  crude;  but  before 
the  sophisticated  solutions  of  Hamlet  and  The  Revenger’s 
Tragedy,  there  was  the  ingenious  case  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy, 
in  which  old  Hieronimo  takes  his  time  because  he  wants  to  do 
the  job  properly.  This  strain  it  not  confined  to  the  Machiavcl, 
or  even  to  tragedy :  Mosca  takes  just  such  a  pride  in  his  skill 
as  a  parasite  in  Volpone,  and  Brainworm  in  the  ingenuity  of 
his  schemes  in  Every  Man  in  His  Humour.  Most  interesting 
is  Macilente  in  Every  man  out  of  His  Humour.  This  play  is  a 
parade  of  humours  who  are  all  cured  of  their  eccentricities 
(hence  the  title);  and  the  instrument  of  the  curing  is  Macilente, 
the  envious  scholar  who  appears,  in  the  beginning,  as  a  humour 
himself,  carping  at  the  other  characters  and  grudging  them 
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their  good  fortunes.  As  the  play  proceeds  it  becomes  clear 
that  he  is  often  very  shrewd,  and  the  comments  of  the  choric 
characters,  Mids  and  Cordatus,  are  needed  to  recall  to  us  his  ill- 
nature.  He  enters  the  action  several  times  to  work  nasty  tricks 
on  the  others — motiveless  tricks,  but  which  have  the  effect  of 
getting  them  out  of  their  humours,  and  so  of  furthering  the 
author’s  intent.  He  is  badly  treated  in  a  manner  very  similar 
to  Crites  in  Cynthia’s  revels,  who  certainly  represents  the 
author;  and  by  the  time  the  play  ends  he  has  won  a  surprising 
deal  of  our  sympathy,  so  that  he  is  not  cured  of  his  humour  at 
all,  but  simply  steps  out  of  it : 

Why,  here’s  a  change !  Now  is  my  soul  at  peace : 

I  am  as  empty  of  all  envy  now. 

As  they  of  merit  to  be  envied  at. 

Macilente  is  a  masterly  study  on  Jonson’s  part,  and  by  far  the 
best  thing  in  the  play.  The  author  is  split  in  two :  Cordatus, 
the  lucid  and  reasonable  expositor  of  the  Induction,  and 
Macilente,  the  schemer  motivated  in  general  by  envy  and  in 

[)articular  by  nothing  at  all.  There  is  a  considerable  self-know- 
edge  here:  in  Macilente  Jonson  recognises,  in  Cordatus  he 
castigates,  the  element  of  spite  in  artistic  creation,  especially 
satire.  Having  aroused  our  interest  in  the  success  of  Macilente’s 
schemes  by  making  us  aware,  dimly  at  first,  then  more  clearly, 
that  it  is  the  same  interest  as  that  in  how  the  play  is  going  to 
work  out,  he  no  longer  troubles  to  account  for  the  whys  of 
individual  pranks.  It  is  precisely  at  those  moments  when  he  is 
acting  motivelessly  that  Macilente  comes  closest  to  being  the 
author’s  representative. 

The  parallel  with  lago  is  clear.  lago  too  takes  an  aesthetic 
pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  his  scheme — indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
intensest  emotions  he  feels : 

Work  on. 

My  medicine,  work !  Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught  .  .  . 

Quotations  like  that  are  well  known,  and  there  are  more  than 
is  always  realised.  It  is  his  agility  as  a  schemer  that  is  his 
special  power,  and  HazUtt  was  quite  right  to  call  him  ‘an 
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amateur  of  tragedy  in  real  life’,  and  so  say  that  he  rehearses  his 
plot  ‘in  downright  earnest,  with  steady  nerves  and  unabated 
resolution’.  lago  takes  his  satisfaction  both  in  the  moments 
of  exercising  his  technique  (the  rapid  time-scheme  gives  us  a 
feeling  of  his  control  over  events  being  in  continual  dynamic 
balance;  only  if  he  keeps  moving  can  he  avoid  falling),  and  in 
its  contemplation : 

Trifles  light  as  air 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 

As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

At  such  a  moment  he  is  doubly  the  Machiavel :  callous  in  that 
he  plots,  and  callous  towards  himself  in  that  he  stands  by  and 
watches,  with  interested  approval,  his  own  methods. 

lago.  Her  honour  is  an  essence  that’s  not  seen : 

They  have  it  very  oft  that  have  it  not : 

But  for  the  handKerchiefs — 

Othello.  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have  forgot  it : 

Thou  saidst  (O,  it  comes  o’er  my  memory. 

As  doth  the  raven  o’er  the  infected  house. 

Boding  to  all)  he  had  my  handkerchief. 

Here,  by  watching  the  victim,  we  can  see  the  skill  of  the 
schemer;  these  few  lines  are  a  microcosm  of  how  Othello  is  led 
by  the  nose,  as  asses  are.  Not  only  does  his  thought  follow 
obediently  after  the  other’s  hints;  his  lumbering  delivery  (he  is 
slow  on  the  uptake)  can  be  felt  panting  behind  lago’s  nimble 
wit.  Which  of  us  can  claim  that  he  feels  nothing  like  sympathy 
for  lago  at  that  moment? 

Bradley  pointed  out  (it  is  the  best  thing  he  says  on  the  play) 
that  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  his  plot  lago  ‘experi¬ 
ences  the  tension  and  the  joy  of  artistic  creation’.  It  is  through 
him  that  Shakespeare  speaks  most  directly  to  the  audience; 
indeed,  there  is  something  rather  appalling  in  the  way  both  he 
and  we  are  more  willing  to  identify  ourselves  with  lago  than 
with  anyone  else.  When  our  feeling  for  lago  the  artist  (which 
is  a  kind  of  sympathy)  is  played  against  our  steady  conviction 
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that  he  is  a  villain,  the  result  is  a  tense  laughter,  and  an  excite¬ 
ment  that  makes  this  the  most  gripping  of  the  tragedies. 

If  lago  is  motiveless,  he  is  also  irreclaimable.  The  villain 
without  remorse  is  another  convention  of  the  Elizabethans  that 
they  based  not  on  whim  but  on  a  genuine  view  of  people.  It  is 
a  way  of  saying  that  it  is  no  use,  really,  blaming  lago.  The 
novelist  is  always  at  a  loss  when  he  wishes  to  depict  depravity 
corrupting  weakness :  the  more  pronounced  the  corruption,  the 
more  total  the  depravity;  and  total  depravity  is  not  a  novelist’s 
concept.  If  you  wrote  a  novel  about  Nazism,  there  might  be  a 
place  for  depicting  the  struggle  that  had,  perhaps,  gone  on  to 
suppress  virtue  in  even  the  most  depraved  S.S.  man;  but  if  one 
were  writing  about  the  degradation  of  a  fellow-traveller  (quite 
an  Elizabethan  subject),  one  would  want  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
the  running  assumption  that  what  one  was  yielding  to  was  un¬ 
questionably  evil.  One’s  book  would  need  what  the  novel, 
almost  by  definition,  avoids  and  is  praised  for  avoiding:  a 
wholly  black  character.  Now  the  central  issue  of  this  play  is 
the  influence  of  lago  on  Othello.  The  Moor  is  the  central 
figure;  it  is  he  who  falls;  and  by  making  lago  unquestionably 
evil  we  are  reminded  to-  focus  our  attention  where  it  matters, 
on  the  struggle  in,  and  for,  Othello.  If  we  have  doubts  about 
lago,  we  shall  sentimentalise  Othello;  and  we  shall  certainly 
miss  the  signs  that  when  he  is  succumbing  most  he  talks  most 
like  lago,  or  goes  in  for  motive-hunting  himself. 

But  all  this  only  treats  of  one  lago,  and  there  are  two.  I 
have  laboured  the  existence  of  the  diabolic  lago,  because  it  is 
sometimes  denied;  there  is  never  any  question  about  the  other, 
honest  lago.  There  must,  quite  obviously,  be  a  surface  lago, 
a  man  of  honesty  and  trust,  coarse  and  affable,  one  who  hates 
the  slime  that  sticks  on  filthy  deeds.  It  is  not  the  existence  but 
the  plausibility  of  this  lago  that  detains  critics. 

Why  should  a  demi-devil  be  such  a  good  fellow?  And  why 
shoula  he  get  away  with  it?  Everyone  trusts  lago:  how  can 
acting  be  dl  that  good?  The  only  really  serious  attempt  to 
answer  this  question  is  by  William  Empson :  it  is  more  or  less 
the  only  point  he  discusses,  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  essays 
in  The  Structure  of  Complex  Words.  The  answer,  in  brief,  is 
that  it  all  depends  on  a  pun  on  the  word  ‘honest’;  that  Shake- 
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spcare  saw  that  ‘a  bluff  forthright  manner,  and  amusing  talk, 
which  can  get  a  man  called  honest,  may  go  with  extreme  dis¬ 
honesty’;  and  that  the  word  held  so  powerful  a  moral  ambi¬ 
valence  that  the  audience  would  start  with  something  like 
indulgence  for  lago  before  they  realised  with  alarm  what  they 
were  approving  of. 

All  this  is  true;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  stronger 
case  than  Mr.  Empson  makes  out.  Yet  there  is,  we  persist  in 
admitting,  something  arbitrary  in  the  link.  The  two  lagos  are 
united;  but  they  are  also  disjunct.  ‘I  am  not  what  I  am,’  he 
loses  no  time  in  assuring  us  at  the  beginning,  in  what  may  well 
be  an  aside  (Roderigo  dors  not  seem  to  hear  it).  He  swears  by 
Janus.  He  changes  consciously  and  with  relish  from  one  role 
to  the  other,  on  the  exit  of  Roderigo  (I.iii),  for  example,  or 
after  the  ‘free  and  honest’  advice  he  has  given  to  Cassio  (Il.iii). 
He  has  a  lot  to  say,  in  soliloquy,  about  his  hypocrisy;  and  many 
of  his  richest  ironies  have  two  distinct  and  quite  separate  mean¬ 
ings,  one  for  each  of  his  selves : 

Alas,  alas  I 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak 

What  I  have  seen  and  known. 

— i.e.  ‘to  let  you  know  just  how  far  Othello  has  sunk  is  hardly 
the  way  I  ought  to  behave  to  a  friend’,  or  ‘the  things  I  could 
tell  you  would  shatter  your  picture  of  honest  lago’.  The  two 
meanings  co-exist,  almost  without  touching  each  other.  The 
same  effect  is  even  more  obvious  in  ‘Utter  my  thoughts?  Why, 
say  they  are  vile  and  false.’  Now  I  said  above  that  we  have  to 
‘admit’  the  arbitrariness:  are  we  in  fact  reluctant?  Is  this  dis¬ 
junction  a  convention  or  a  device  ?  To  call  it  merely  a  device, 
to  deplore  the  arbitrariness,  docs  perhaps  smack  of  naturalistic 
assumptions :  the  deliberate  omission  of  the  kind  of  transitions 
that  arc  probable  in  real  life  may  be  a  perfectly  valid  method 
of  forcing  on  to  our  attention  the  shocking  discrepancy  between 
honest  lago  and  the  demi-devil.  Hypocrisy  is  a  matter  of 
shocking  discrepancies;  people  are  often  harder  to  believe  in 
than  plausible  characterisations;  and  one  could  argue  that  the 
wideness  of  the  gulf  between  the  two  lagos  is  the  land  of  over¬ 
statement  of  a  true  tendency  from  which  the  conventions  of 
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poetic  drama  are  made  (Othello  is  talked  round  too  quickly, 
Leontes  has  too  litde  evidence,  where  too  quickly  becomes  half 
an  hour,  too  little  becomes  none).  One  is  prepared  in  a  melo¬ 
drama  to  let  credulity  over  other  points  be  strained  in  order 
to  have  one  point  of  human  behaviour  valuably  illustrated. 

As  well  as  two  lagos,  there  are  two  Othellos.  It  is  another 
kind  of  duality,  this,  between  two  sides  of  a  personality,  not 
between  two  methods  of  characterisation.  The  two  Othellos 
are  very  clearly  demarcated,  and  the  play  is  built  on  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  them.  The  shape  of  Othello  is  that  of  an  hour¬ 
glass:  there  is  one,  a  noble  Othello,  for  two  and  a  half  acts; 
and  there  is  another,  a  very  different  Othello,  for  the  rest  of  the 
play.  In  the  centre  comes  Act  III,  scene  iii,  the  pivotal  scene, 
and  the  point  at  which  lago  is  most  clearly  in  control  of  the 
plot.  It  is  here  that  we  see  him  twisting  the  threads  that  will 
turn  one  Othello  into  another.  So  fully  does  he  express  and 
correspond  with  the  creative  power  of  the  author  at  this  point, 
that  we  are  almost  certain  to  over-estimate  his  importance :  the 
sheer  strength  with  which  Shakespeare  wrenches  Othello’s 
destiny  being  so  powerfully  contain^  in  what  lago  does,  that 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  lago  a  power  over  Othello  that 
only  Shakespeare  himself  possesses — the  power  to  change  his 
nature.  Honest  lago,  if  we  are  not  careful,  pulls  off  his  supreme 
trick  at  our  expense :  he  puts  over  on  us  the  conviction  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  way  the  play  changes  after  that  scene. 
But  he  is  not :  Othello  is  responsible.  Othello  has  changed  to 
an  extent  that  can  never  be  blamed  on  another,  human  or  dia¬ 
bolic,  without  abandoning  all  belief  that  people  are  responsible 
fcM*  their  actions :  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  Elizabethan  drama¬ 
tist  of  quality  who  does  not  cling  tenaciously  to  that  belief, 
lago  is  like  all  those  who  are  too  clever  by  half :  or  one  should 
perhaps  say  that  the  admirers  of  his  intellect  among  the  audi¬ 
ence  arc  too  clever  by  half.  Their  attention  is  shifted  from 
Othello’s  guilt. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  pairs  of  adjectives  to  describe  the 
Othello  who  comes  before  and  the  Othello  who  comes  after 
Act  III,  scene  iii:  the  noble  and  the  jealous,  the  soldier  and 
the  fool,  the  Christian  and  the  barbarian.  It  is  worth  remark 
too,  that  this  sort  of  contrast  is  a  favourite  Elizabethan  subject : 
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a  fall,  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  not  on  the  continuity  (as  in  . 
Macbeth,  say)  but  in  the  almost  physical  disjunction  of  the  ■ 
two  states  of  being,  one  of  which  replaces  or  has  replaced  the 
other.  There  is,  for  example,  Septimus  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  The  False  One:  he  is  the  Roman  deserter  who  kills  ! 
Pompey  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  a  thoroughly  nasty  piece  of 
work.  In  the  course  of  the  play  he  repents,  relapses,  and  is 
finally  hanged.  The  rapidity  and  completeness  of  these  changes 
of  heart  are  conventions  we  can  accept  as  legitimate:  they 
emphasise  a  real  truth  about  conversions,  and  they  are  (any 
way)  the  only  feasible  way  to  put  them  on  the  stage.  What 
will  make  them  not  merely  legitimate  conventions  but  worth¬ 
while  literature  is  the  extent  to  which  they  are  prepared  for  by 
the  rest  of  the  play,  and  the  language  in  which  they  arc 
conveyed.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  do  not,  alas,  come  out  of 
this  test  very  well : 

I  now  feel  * 

Myself  returning  rascal  speedily  i 

Septimus  confides,  with  embarrassing  self-consciousness.  | 

There  is  also  Antony.  The  theme  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  i 
is  the  decline  of  a  noble  nature :  or  rather,  since  ‘decline’  sug-  | 
gests  a  continuous  process,  and  the  emphasis  is  all  away  from  ^ 
this,  the  replacing  of  this  nature  by  a  degraded  version  of  itself. 
This  play  could  not  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  this  contrast : 
the  story,  already  long  and  sprawling,  defies  the  unities  even 
more  than  Shakespeare  is  accustomed  to,  and  if  the  present  play 
were  to  be  crowded  into  the  last  two  and  a  half  acts,  and  we 
were  to  begin  with  the  Antony  that  was  when  his  goodlv  eyes 
did  glow  like  plated  Mars,  it  would  become  impossibly  un¬ 
wieldy.  So  this  former  Antony  has  to  be  supplicci  as  the  play  ] 
proceeds :  by  flashes  in  his  behaviour,  by  the  sort  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  gesture  (Enobarbus’  treasure)  that  he  can  summon  up 
from  his  degradation,  by  a  skirmish  being  built  up  into  a  victory 
that  will  show  an  echo  of  the  true  warrior  Antony,  and  above 
all  by  the  imagery :  the  holding  before  us  of  an  Antony  who 
was  the  triple  pillar  of  the  world,  who  is  built  up  by  Cleopatra 
into  an  enormous  figure  with  a  grandeur  of  gesture  (his  raised 
arm  Crested  the  world)  that  contains,  to  our  cool  reflection, 
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the  warning  of  his  weakness,  but  that  imposes  itself  completely, 
as  she  speaks,  upon  us,  impressed :  as  Antony  imposes  himself 
on  loyal,  long-suffering  followers,  the  victims  of  his  inspiration. 

This  is  how  the  better  half  of  Antony  is  given  us.  But  Antony 
is  the  most  loosely  constructed  of  all  the  tragedies,  Othello  the 
tightest:  the  better  half  of  the  Moor  can  be  given  us  direct, 
during  the  first  two  acts.  This  is  the  Othello  whose  dignity  is 
regal,  warlike  and  poetic : 

Put  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will  rust  them 

This  is  the  Othello  who  has  excited  so  much  admiration — one 
of  his  less  famous  speeches  shows  him  as  well  as  any : 

Let  him  do  his  spite : 

My  services  which  I  have  done  the  signiory 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints . . . 

This  is  a  proper  self-love :  he  thinks  of  himself,  but  he  does  not 
boast.  He  does  not  even  talk  much,  and  the  compression  of 
‘out-tongue’  manages  to  convey  the  double  conviction  that  he 
is  better  than  Brabantio,  and  that  soldiering  is  better  than 
speech-making.  Much  of  Othello’s  dignity  is  in  the  rhythm : 

’Tis  yet  to  know — 

Which  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour, 

I  shall  provulgate — I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege  . . . 

The  words  have  a  stance  that  confirms  their  assertion :  mere 
talk  is  unnecessary. 

The  Othello  of  Act  IV  is  the  opposite.  He  has  descended  to 
n  eavesdropping.  His  dignity  of  luring  and  behaviour  have 

!gone  (as  Lodovico  discovers).  He  fawns  on  lago : 

Good,  good,  the  justice  of  it  pleases,  very  good. 

We  had  seen  him  earlier  (‘This  fortification,  gentlemen,  shall 
we  see’t’)  going  about  his  business  with  calm  efficiency;  now 
he  cannot  even  concentrate  on  a  letter.  The  two  moments  at 
which  he  sinks  lowest  (and  one  can  hardly,  at  such  a  point, 
exaggerate  his  degradation)  are  his  gloating  over  the  wounded 
Cassio,  and  the  lasciviousness  in  the  brothel  scene — a  touch  of 
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lust  as  well  as  anger  is  surely  a  good  way  for  an  actor  to  play 
this,  giving  added  poignancy  to  his  exit  line  to  Emilia,  making 
Desdemona’s  position  more  heartrending,  and  certainly  ringing 
very  true. 

The  Othello  of  Act  V  is  an  apparent  reversion  to  the  noble 
Moor.  We  last  saw  him  at  his  worst,  chuckling  at  lago’s 
stabbing  of  Cassio,  and  fully  determined  to  shed  Desdemona’s 
blood,  a  determination  he  announces  in  what  may  well  be  an 
obscene  metaphor.  We  all  know  Othello  too  well:  we  miss 
the  shock,  in  the  theatre,  of  seeing  him  calmed  to  the  former 
self  we  so  admired.  It  does  not  last;  but  the  actor  has  plenty  of 
time  to  revert  gradually  to  passion  again  (only  by  line  45  is  he 
gnawing  his  nether  lip);  just  he  we  have  plenty  of  time  to 
notice  that  the  surface  dignity  may  have  been  resumed,  but  the 
savage  unfairness  remains.  I  will  support  this  (which  the  Brad- 
leians  will  dispute)  not  merely  by  pointing  to  his  conduct  when 
he  loses  control,  but  to  the  opening  minutes,  when  all  is  still 
the  Cause : 

O :  Peace,  and  be  still ! 

D :  1  will,  so;  what’s  the  matter? 

O :  That  handkerchief  which  I  so  lov’d  and  gave  thee 
Thou  gavest  to  Cassio. 

D :  No,  by  my  life  and  soul ! 

Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him. 

O :  Sweet  soul,  take  heed. 

Take  heed  of  perjury;  thou  art  on  thy  death-bed. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  not  listening.  The  solemnity  of 
‘sweet  soul,  take  heed’  is  that  of  the  righteous  father  enjoying 
the  earnestness  of  his  rebuke,  and  who  would  not  notice  even 
if  his  son  did  have  an  excuse. 

The  impression  that  this  play  gives  is  one  of  contrast,  not 
development:  the  character  of  Othello  is  not  changed,  but 
reversed.  This  too  is  acceptable  as  a  convention,  not  to  be 
written  off  as  a  device.  A  play  is  to  be  written  about  an  im¬ 
posing  figure  of  a  general  who  is  reduced  to  stammering 
bestiality.  There  is  no  space  in  it  to  study  the  details  and 
reversals  of  the  change,  Ae  hither-and-thithering  of  his  un¬ 
decided  mind :  nor  would  one  want  to,  if  the  emphasis  is  to 
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play  be  on  how  far  and  how  suddenly  the  imposing  nature  can  fall, 
king  So  we  are  given  two  contrasting  views  of  the  man,  the  before 
ging  and  the  aner,  juxtaposed  almost  nakedly:  linked  only  by  a 
highly-concentrated  and  stylised  (but  within  that,  how  natural !) 
loblc  version  of  the  change.  This  is  surely  just  the  sort  of  convention 
igo’s  needed  by  poetic  drama,  the  sort  that  the  Elizabethans  did  not 
)na’s  have  the  courage  to  develop  more  systematically;  and  I  think 
c  an  we  may  call  this  method  of  juxtaposition  a  technique  of  melo- 
miss  drama. 

rmer  This  view  is  going  to  be  denied  by  those  for  whom  Othello 
ty  of  does  not  fall :  for  whom  he  remains  the  noble  hero,  misled 
is  he  but  high-minded,  deserving  only  of  pity  and  admiration  to  the 
le  to  end :  for  whom,  that  is,  the  play  is  a  tragedy  in  the  full-blooded 
t  the  Victorian  sense,  a  play  with  an  uplifting  hero.  This  view  (Dr. 
Irad-  Leavis  devoted  to  essay  in  The  Common  Pursuit  to  refuting 
/hen  it)  must  have  been  a  common  one,  among  critics  at  any  rate  if 
still  not  among  readers,  in  the  last  century;  it  is  less  common  to-day, 
as  it  was  less  common  among  the  Jacobeans.  Pose  a  straight 
question  to  a  group  of  modern  readers — Are  you  on  Othello’s 
side?  (I  have  done  so.)  Half  of  them  will  be  prepared  to  say, 
even  to  so  leading  a  question,  that  they  are  not.  It  is  worth 
noting  too  (though  this  is  of  course  only  presumptive  evidence 
for  Shakespeare’s  intention)  that  in  Cinthio’s  book,  from  which 
he  got  the  story,  there  is  little  question  of  sympathy  for  the 
Moor. 

But  all  this  is  merely  circumstantial :  the  picture  of  the  play 
that  matters  is  of  course  our  own.  My  picture  of  it  has  no  room 
y  of  for  a  wholly  admirable  Othello :  the  result  would  be  too  revolt- 
ying  ing.  If  you  pity  Othello  even  more  than  Desdemona,  if  you 
even  think,  as  Bradley  did,  that  at  the  end  ‘pity  itself  vanishes,  and 
love  and  admiration  alone  remain’,  then  you  certainly  cannot 
not  i  believe,  with  I.  A.  Richards,  that  ‘the  world  of  poetry  has  in  no 
but  I  sense  any  different  reality  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  has 
0  be  no  special  laws  and  no  other-worldly  peculiarities’.  No  one 
im-  ignorant  of  the  play  would  guess,  after  reading  Bradley’s  up- 
ring  lifting  phrases,  that  the  Othello  of  Act  V  had  just  killed  his 
and  wife. 

un-  As  so  often  in  moments  of  high  tragedy,  Shakespeare  has 
is  to  introduced  a  spokesman  for  ordinary  morality — Emilia.  Does 
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she  not  speak  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  play  behind  her 
when  she  says 

O  ^11,  O  dolt, 

As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed — 

I  care  not  for  thy  sword,  I’ll  make  thee  know. 

Though  I  lost  twenty  lives.  Help !  help,  ho !  help ! 

The  Moor  has  kill’d  my  mistress !  Murder !  Murder ! 

She  is  not  condemning,  she  is  not  for  the  moment  even  in¬ 
terested  in  judging.  This  is  no  time  to  split  hairs  about  the 
difference  between  murder  and  sacrifice;  it  must  be  made  plain 
what  has  happened — ^the  Moor  has  killed  her  mistress.  After 
that,  for  those  who  have  the  taste,  will  come  the  nuances. 

Nay,  lay  thee  down  and  roar. 

For  thou  hast  lost  the  sweetest  innocent 
That  e’er  did  lift  up  eye. 

There  is  more  warmth  in  this  remark  of  Emilia’s  than  in  all 
the  solenm  praise  of  Bradley.  She  could  manage  to  pity  Othello, 
in  a  way;  she  despises  him;  and  she  might  in  time  manage  to 
to  see  his  point  of  view.  What  matters  now  (and  she  has  to  say 
this  to  him  more  even  than  to  the  others)  is  that  her  feelings 
towards  Othello  have  no  importance  next  to  those  towards 
Desdemona. 

The  character  whom  one  would  expect  to  state  the  moral 
is  Lodovico,  the  Venetian  emissary;  and  he  does. 

Lod.  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate  man? 

Oth.  That’s  he  that  was  Othello :  here  I  am. 

Lod.  Where  is  this  viper?  bring  the  villain  forth. 

That  is  a  fair  way  of  allotting  blame  between  the  two.  Othello’s 
remark  confirms  what  I  am  suggesting  about  the  structure  of 
the  play  (there  is  ‘Othello’  and  ‘he  that  was  Othello’);  and 
Lodovico’s  words  (the  conunent  of  the  world  of  Venice)  express 
censure  overlaid  by  pity,  even  sympathy,  but  not  admiration. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  about  the  change  from 
one  Othello  to  another  is  that  it  is  the  second  who  is  eloquent. 
We  should  perhaps  have  expected  the  opposite;  but  the  noble  I 
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warrior  of  the  first  acts  is  constantly  shown  us  as  taciturn  and 
inarticulate,  rather  slow  on  the  upt^e : 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. 

(He  has  not  the  flow  of  words  in  which  to  convey  his  sense  of 
being  in  the  right.)  When  he  defends  himself  to  the  Senate, 
he  t^es  17  lines  to  get  under  way;  he  cannot  put  in  a  paren¬ 
thesis,  even,  without  devoting  a  whole  weighty  line  to  it.  He 
never  loses  this  effect  of  ponderousness,  cumbersome  speaking 
next  to  lago’s  nimbleness.  Even  his  prattling,  when  he  meets 
Desdemona  in  Cyprus,  is  that  of  someone  naturally  without 
fluency. 

But  the  Othello  of  the  end  of  Act  111  has  turned  into  some¬ 
thing  very  different.  High  marbled  rhetoric  now  flows  much 
more  easily;  exalted  sentiments  find  a  roll  of  language : 

O,  now  for  ever, 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,  farewell  content. 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue. 

It  is  very  rare,  in  Elizabethan  tragedy,  for  a  character  to  express 
emotion.  What  he  usually  does  is  put  on  a  persona  of  the 
theatrical  stance  corresponding  to  the  emotion  he  feels.  The 
language  is  held  at  a  distance  from  the  ‘natural’  way  of  speak¬ 
ing,  and  the  speaker,  wearing  his  mask,  is  larger  than  life.  We 
do  not  often  feel  with  the  protagonist  of  an  Elizabethan 
tragedy :  it  is  likely  to  be  a  stander-by,  a  minor  figure,  who 
makes  the  comment  that  we  can  prove  on  our  pulses  (the 
scholars,  not  Faustus;  Kent,  not  Lear;  the  doctor,  not  Lady 
Macbeth;  Emilia,  not  Othello).  Towards  Faustus,  Lear  or 
Othello,  as  towards  Mammon,  Vendice  or  Antony,  we  feel  that 
they  are  not  natural,  not  beings  of  the  same  kind  as  we  are : 
because  they  are  on  the  one  hand  stiffer,  more  exaggerated,  more 
theatrical,  and  on  the  other  nobler,  more  splendid,  more  in¬ 
teresting,  than  life.  Some  of  the  greatest  effects  of  Elizabethan 
dramatic  poetry  come  from  playing  off  one  of  these  feelings 
against  another,  awe  against  censure,  with  mere  fellow-feeling 
1  left  behind. 
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Othello  in  the  second  half  of  the  play  puts  on  a  persona  of 
grandiloquence:  no  longer  halting  of  speech,  he  rises  to  a 
grandeur  of  language,  like  to  the  Pontic  sea.  Yet  this  new 
fineness  of  stature  comes  as  a  result  of  his  fall,  so  that  as  he 
becomes  more  impressive  he  becomes  more  dangerous  and 
(though  we  hate  to  admit  it)  more  deplorable.  The  usual  way 
to  show  this  (the  way  Jonson  or  Tourneur  would  have  used)  is 
to  draw  the  lines  on  the  mask  nearer  and  nearer  to  caricature :  ) 
to  let  the  assumed  grandiloquence  move  towards  bluster.  This 
is  exactly  what  happens : 

Behold,  I  have  a  weapon; 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 

Upon  a  soldier’s  thigh  . . . 

The  speech  that  begins  like  that  ends  (and  the  transition  has 
been  imperceptible)  like  this : 

Whip  me,  you  devils. 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight! 

Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roast  me  in  sulphur. 

Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire ! 

O  Desdemona,  Desdemona  dead  1 
Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

Every  Elizabethan  believed  that  to  heighten  the  theatricality  of 
living  was  to  make  it  richer,  that  the  greatness  of  Antony  and 
Mammon  (and  of  Othello,  here)  is  great.  But  this  did  not  stop 
them  seeing  when  a  heroic  figure  was  going  off  the  deep  end 
a  bit.  No  poetry,  before  or  since,  has  ever  had  quite  that  poise. 

So  there  are  two  Othellos :  what  unites  them?  For  seeing  as 
we  do  in  Act  V  that  what  looked  like  the  earlier  and  noble 
Othello  is  concerned  only  with  himself,  we  might  be  inclined 
to  look  back  sceptically  on  the  Othello  of  Act  1.  What  was 
there  in  the  warrior  of  the  council  chamber  to  suggest  the  mur¬ 
derer  and  the  eavesdropper?  The  question  needs  asking:  since 
the  play  is  built  on  the  contrast  between  the  two  of  them,  it  can 
only  seem  worth  writing  if  something  holds  them  together,  and 
makes  that  contrast  worth  pointing.  Admittedly  to  the  class 
of  critics  we  can  call  Pedestrian  Historical  the  question  does  not 
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matter.  To  Stoll  and  Schucking,  it  is  enough  to  see  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  way  of  treating  Othello  bears  certain  resemblances  to 
that  of  his  contemporaries;  they  can  then  speak  of  conventions, 
and  say  that  jealousy  is  imposed  on  Othello  from  without,  for 
the  sake  of  dramatic  illusion,  or  ’situation’.  This  is,  of  course, 
to  give  away  literary  value  as  a  kind  of  naive  luxury  that  the 
scholar  no  longer  needs, — or  else  to  relegate  it  to  fine  phrases 
(Shakespeare’s  magic,  his  dramatic  skill,  and  so  on).  I  assume 
that  we  need  to  say  more  than  this. 

Since  Mr.  Eliot,  it  has  been  common  to  see  Othello’s  last 
speech  as  a  kind  of  inspired  posturing.  And  not  only  in  this 
speech,  but  all  through  Act  V,  he  is  cutting  a  good  figure.  He 
concentrates  (this  helps  him  to  feel  it  is  all  a  sacrifKe,  not  a 
murder)  on  his  own  motives,  as  a  self-contained,  almost 
aesthetic  construct,  largely  unrelated  to  Oesdemona :  it  is  this 
which  stops  him,  in  the  purity  of  his  sacrificial  intent,  from 
listening  to  her.  Looking  back  on  the  earlier  Othello,  we  can 
at  least  feel  that  there  is  nothing  about  him  to  suggest  that 
this  won’t  happen :  there  is  no  bulwark  against  egoism.  Yet  I 
doubt  if  we  can  say  more  than  this :  actual  illustrations  of  his 
egoism  are  almost  always  drawn  from  the  second  half  of  the 
play.  There  should  be  something  more  positive,  early  on,  to 
suggest  that  this  figure  will  turn  into  a  rash  and  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  man. 

And  there  is.  Shakespeare’s  method  is  that  of  TAe  Purloined 
Letter:  he  thrusts  the  point  upon  us,  knowing  we  will  not 
see  it.  It  is  that  Othello  is  a  convert.  Noble  and  upright  as  he 
is,  he  seems  all  the  nobler  when  you  consider  what  he  was — a 
Negro,  a  barbarian,  and  (this  seems  a  fair  assumption)  a  pagan. 
Everyone  remarks  in  the  first  act  that  Othello  is  black,  that  the 
environment  he  grew  up  in  is  one  where  passions  rule.  He  tells 
us  himself  of  the  life  he  has  led — romantic,  but  hardly  civilised. 
Brabantio  (the  I-told-you-so  character)  says  it  all:  Othello  is 
black  (’the  sooty  bosom  of  such  a  thing  as  thou’),  is  a  magician, 
is  not  Christian.  People  like  that  are  all  very  well  for  public 
business,  but  not,  please,  for  marrying  into  our  families. 

That  the  noble  Othello  has  some  very  violent  feelings  bottled 
up  beside  him  can  be  noticed  in  the  scene  of  Cassio’s  disgracing. 
Othello  behaves  unexceptionally  in  this  scene :  any  good  general 
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would  have  had  to  discharge  Cassio.  Yet  why  does  he  spend 
15  lines  telling  us  that  passion  hath  his  best  judgment  collied, 
if  not  to  show  us  that  he  has  hidden  Ares  that  make  him  realise, 
half<onsciously,  that  he  can  understand  only  too  well  how  a 
good  officer  can  go  off  the  rails  (there  is  some  resemblance 
between  Othello  and  Cassio).  Does  Othello  do  the  right  deed 
for  the  wrong  reason  here?  Is  it  far-fetched  to  wonder  if  he 
treats  Cassio  with  such  severity  because  he  is  dimly  aware  that 
he  might  himself  (through  passion,  not  drunkenness)  have 
behaved  as  badly? 

Now  when  Othello  falls  there  comes  to  the  surface  just  this 
black  savage  that  everyone  in  the  first  Act  was  so  pleased  that 
he  wasn’t.  His  fall  is  a  reversion:  he  renounces  baptism,  he 
swears  pagan  oaths,  and  he  even  lends  some  support  to  Braban- 
tio’s  accusation  by  his  behaviour  with  the  handkerchief.  There 
is,  incidentally,  one  question  about  the  handkerchief  that  I  have 
never  seen  asked;  even  though  there  can  be  no  certain  answer, 

1  feel  sure  we  arc  meant  to  ask  it.  Is  there  really  magic  in  the 
web  of  it?  Of  course  there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  ‘really’  was;  but  at  least  we  can  ask  whether  Othello 
really  believed  the  story  about  the  magic.  No  doubt  he  believes 
it  during  Act  III,  scene  v :  he  always  believes  what  he  is  saying 
at  the  moment.  But  has  he  just  made  it  all  up?  For  if  the 
handkerchief  was  a  magic  one  before  Desdemona  lost  it,  the 
fact  was  never  mentioned.  Only  now,  when  his  brooding, 
barbaric  imagination  can  leave  nothing  alone,  docs  he  invest 
the  symbol  of  their  love,  in  retrospect,  with  powers  drawn  from 
the  world  of  his  early  life,  the  world  of  charmers,  of  Egyptians, 
of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle:  he  goes  back  to  another  self.  1 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  interpretation  of  the  handkerchief  episode  I 
that  stands  much  to  Othello’s  credit :  for  if  all  this  is  false,  and  I 
he  believed  all  the  time  that  the  handkerchief  was  charmed, 
then  Brabantio’s  accusation  is  confirmed,  that  he  used  spells  to 
capture  Desdemona.  Brabantio’s  stream  of  accusations  is  one 
of  the  most  disquieting  things  in  the  play.  Our  impulse  is  to 
ignore  or  reject  them,  yet  the  more  we  let  them  stay  in  our 
minds  the  more  they  turn  out  to  be  true.  Othello  may  not 
exactly  have  used  mixtures  powerful  o’er  the  blood;  but  he  won 
Desdemona  from  the  life  of  reason.  Brabantio  puts  it  rather 
strongly,  but  then  who  wouldn’t  in  his  position  ? 
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never  sure  that  the  South  Africans  are  wise  about  this :  for  if 
one  can  put  aside  the  hysterical  reaction  that  any  play  depicting 
inter-marriage  must  be  wicked,  one  should  be  able  to  see  quite 
a  lot  of  the  South  African  attitude  present.  The  marriage  does, 
after  all,  go  wrong;  and  Rymer  was  wiser  than  he  knew  when 
he  said  in  heavy  mockery  that  the  moral  of  the  play  was  ‘very 
instructive’ : 

— this  may  be  a  caution  to  all  maidens  of  quality  that 
without  their  parents’  consent  they  run  away  with  Blacka¬ 
moors. 

The  difference  is  that  Rymer  (and  the  South  Africans)  would 
be  waiting  for  things  to  go  wrong;  we  think  enough  of  the 
Othello  in  Act  I  to  be  heartbroken  at  it. 

A  glance  at  Rymer,  of  course  (‘with  us  a  Moor  might  marry 
some  little  drab,  or  small-coal  Wench;  Shakespeare  would  pro¬ 
vide  him  the  daughter  and  heir  of  some  great  Lord’),  is  enough 
to  assure  us  that  Shakespeare’s  colour  prejudice  is  very  mild. 
For  this  reason  it  is  disturbing,  even  to-day;  he  offers  a  view  of 
the  pagan,  barbarian,  black  outsider,  in  all  his  romantic  dignity, 
that  the  most  liberal-minded  must  search  his  conscience  before 
being  sure  he  rejects.  Blackness  is  the  symbol,  in  the  imagery, 
not  only  for  evil,  but  for  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  :  in  the  end,  the  primitive  breaks  out  again  in  Othello. 
The  two  Othellos  arc  one :  the  play  is  the  story  of  a  barbarian 
who  (the  pity  of  it)  relapses. 

Queen's  University,  Belfast 
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Coleridge  and  The  Khan 

CARL  R.  WOODRING 

IN  RECENT  YEARS  we  have  watched  the  cult  of  the  frag¬ 
ment  driven  from  the  tolerant  valleys  where  Victorians  like 
Browning  and  Ruskin  respected  imperfection.  The  best 
elements  or  the  best  parts  are  no  longer  much  praised  or  sought, 
only  the  best  whole.  Fragments,  too,  must  confirm  their 
wholeness. 

The  Germanic  idea  of  organic  unity  in  a  poem  or  other  work 
of  art,  brought  alive  through  Coleridge’s  Biographia  Uteraria 
into  English  and  American  criticism  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
discourages  a  complacent  acceptance  of  anything  imperfected. 
Such  discouragement  follows  unavoidably  from  premises  of 
organic  unity.  If  the  gratification  afforded  by  each  component 
part  of  a  poem  must  be  consonant  with  the  gradneation 
afforded  by  the  organic  whole,  then  the  delights  that  might 
otherwise  accrue  from  the  parts  of  a  decapitated  or  footless 
poem  retain  no  aesthetic  function.  They  have  nowhere  to 
grow.  In  order  to  express  admiration  of  Coleridge’s  fragmen¬ 
tary  Christabdy  the  two  broken  columns  of  Keats  on  Hyperion, 
or  poems  left  in  process  by  Shelley  and  Byron,  articulate  critics 
have  proclaimed  these  monuments  organically  complete.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  theory  of  organic  unity  creates  as 
many  problems  for  an  appreciation  of  these  fragments  as  the 
fragments  create  for  the  theory. 

Humphry  House,  the  most  lucid  of  several  critics  who  have 
argued  the  unity  and  wholeness  of  Kubla  Khariy  needed  only 
to  construe  ‘In  a  vision  once  I  saw’  as  equivalent  to  ‘In  vision 
I  alone  have  seen’  and  ‘Could  I  revive  within  me’  as  ‘1  can 
revive  within  me’.  His  hearers  and  readers  needed  only  to 
assume  with  him  that  any  poetic  work  from  which  we  derive 
high  pleasure  must  be  complete.  Once  over  those  bumps,  the 
road  was  smooth.  If  Kubla  Khan  deserves  no  critical  notice 
unless  ‘once’  be  taken  to  indicate  ‘delight,  surprise  and  the 
sense  of  unique  privilege’  and  ‘Could  I’  to  declare  that  I  can 
and  furthermore  I  already  have,  as  Mr.  House  argued,  then  of 
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course  lovers  of  the  poem  will  grant  that  ‘once’  and  ‘Could  I’ 
can  bear  exactly  these  surprising  burdens.  Yet  any  reader  free 
to  accept  the  possibility  that  the  poem  was  left  unfinished,  as 
Coleridge  himself  believed,  will  doubt  that  ‘Could  I’  finds  its 
nearest  equivalent  in  ‘I  can  and  I  have’.  In  a  liberal  and  tentative 
spirit,  I  should  like  to  meet  Coleridge’s  agonies  over  leaving 
great  works  incomplete  by  assuming  or  pretending  with  him 
that  Kubla  Khan  has  survived  as  a  fragment.  By  an  appeal  to 
his  distinction  between  poetry  and  a  poem,  we  could  assume 
also,  for  the  nonce,  that  this  fragment  has  literary  value. 

House  and  Maud  Bodkin  stand  foremost  among  those  for 
whom  not  only  completion  but  also  a  second  aspect  of  the  poem 
was  predetermined :  it  would  symbolise  poetic  creation.  Kubla 
decreeing  pleasure-dome  would  be  emblematic  of  poet  imagin¬ 
ing  Kubla  Khan.  Romantic  individualism  injected  its  theme  of 
poetic  imagination,  perhaps  inevitably,  into  poems  about  Titan, 
Childe,  Don,  Wanderer,  and  Ancient  Mariner.  But  it  is  chiefly 
because  the  actions  and  passions  of  Romantic  heroes  tend  to 
symbolise  poetic  imagining,  with  usually  much  else  besides, 
that  I  suspect  Kubla  of  being  neither  poet  nor  fourth  cousin  to 
poets.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a  Romantic  would  compare 
his  act  of  artistic  creativity,  except  ironically,  with  a  potentate’s 
erection  of  an  outbuilding.  Briefly,  we  must  ask  how  far  Coler¬ 
idge  could  celebrate  Nimrod. 

As  a  result  of  the  sensitivity  of  a  series  of  critics,  we  can  begin 
in  agreement  that  Kubla  Khan  binds  in  union  the  antithesis  of 
the  measured  and  the  measureless,  of  finite  and  infinite,  of  geo¬ 
metry  and  enchantment.  At  Kubla’s  decree,  ‘twice  five  miles’ 
were  enfolded  and  girdled.  In  contrast  with  this  sally  of  geo-  | 
metric  engineering,  the  sacred  river  meandered  from  turmoil  to  ! 
tumult,  passed  beneath  the  vain  girdle,  and  sank  to  a  lifeless  ^ 
ocean.  Beyond  the  delimited  ‘gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills’ 
dropped  the  ‘caverns  measureless  to  man’.  In  association  with 
the  limited  and  the  limitless  appear  the  further  contrarieties  of 
the  sunny  and  the  sunless,  the  stately  and  the  holy,  the  wall 
and  the  chasm.  What  does  ‘twice  five  miles’  measure — two 
sides,  the  area,  the  circumference,  or  what?  However  ambigu¬ 
ous  the  dimensions  of  the  erected  dome  and  gardens,  the  poetic 
air  of  concreteness  is  nevertheless  unmistakable.  The  pleasure- 
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grounds  stand  as  a  rectangle  of  light  in  an  infinitude  of  sacred 
darkness. 

‘In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan  A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree.’ 
So  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round.  Let  there  be  light, 
said  Kubla,  and  there  was  light.  But  w’hat  then?  ‘But,  oh! 
that  deep  romantic  chasm  ...  I  A  savage  place  I  .  .  .  holy  and 
enchanted  ...  a  waning  moon  . . .  haunted  . . .  woman  wailing 
. . .  demon-lover  . . .  ceaseless  turmoil  seething  . . .  rebounding 
hail  .  .  .  Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war !  ’  This  one  war,  at 
least,  will  come  from  a  stronger  decree  than  the  khan’s.  For¬ 
tified  towers  could  not  confine  the  sacred  river  Alph  and  will 
repel  no  invasion  from  the  noumenal.  David  Erdman  has 
suggested  to  me  that  an  economical  reading  of  the  poem  can 
find  in  Kubla  not  only  a  poet  but  intermediately  a  retired  states¬ 
man,  an  Oriental  George  Washington  or  Grand  Condc,  ideal¬ 
ised  from  S.T.C.  in  a  rural  cot  with  a  ‘dear  gutter’  serving  as 
Alph.  I  answer  that  Khan  in  retirement  lacked  the  enduring 
adequacy,  the  eternal  adequacy,  of  patriot  or  poet  whose  race 
has  been  well  run.  Hail,  turmoil,  enchantment,  and  ancestral 
voices  menaced  his  pleasure.  Against  the  blossoms  and  incense 
of  the  pleasure-gardens,  the  supernatural  hurled  a  threat. 

The  poem  sets  in  opposition  the  man-decreed  dome  and  the 
sacred  chasm.  Within  such  an  opposition,  distaste  might  be 
expressed  for  the  khan,  for  the  admonitory  supernatural,  for 
neither,  or  for  both.  Without  loss  of  dignity  as  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
a  poet  could  side  with  a  man  against  false  gods  of  the  Orient 
or  could  watch  with  galvanised  impartiality  while  a  heathen 
and  his  gods  fought  it  out.  Or  we  might  expect  a  Romantic 
to  crusade  for  the  divinity  of  Nature  against  the  sophisticated 
prince  and  the  shaven  lawn.  Again,  we  know  that  Coleridge 
found  all  the  natural  and  all  the  supernatural  in  our  world  allied 
in  the  one  God.  In  fact,  the  sacred  river  and  the  deep  romantic 
chasm  are  implicitly  chosen  over  Kubla  Khan  by  the  alliance 
of  the  natural  with  the  supernatural  instead  of  with  the  con¬ 
structed  garden.  Fragments  vaulted  amid  the  fountain  from 
the  chasm  like  rebounding  hail  or  ‘chaffy  grain  beneath  the 
thresher’s  flail’.  The  poem  speaks  of  the  dome  and  pleasure- 
grounds  uniformly  in  the  past  tense.  The  dome  was;  it  is  no 
longer.  Something  greater,  1  think,  has  destroyed  it. 
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The  true  contraries  in  Kubla  Khan,  far  from  being  the  super¬ 
natural  against  the  natural,  are  the  organic  and  the  mechanical, 
the  natural  and  the  artificial,  the  Romantic  and  the  rationalistic. 
With  what  justice  did  the  khan  decree  at  all?  By  what  author¬ 
ity  ?  And  to  what  purpose  ?  We  can  answer  the  third  question. 
He  proposed  pleasure.  He  decreed  a  ‘dome  of  pleasure’  with 
sunny  gardens.  His  choice  of  location,  above  the  chasm,  tumult, 
and  prophesies  of  war,  was  as  impercipient  as  the  Mariner’s 
shooting  of  the  albatross.  In  unconscious  anticipation  of  an 
unfriendly  critic’s  disrelish  for  the  ancestral  voices  mat  prophesy 
war,  Coleridge  explained  concerning  his  Ode  on  the  Departing 
Year  that  a  prophet  is  not  responsible  for  the  ugliness  of  his 
prophecies;  the  wicked  before  whom  he  prophesies  must  look 
to  their  own  reform  and  consequent  salvation.  By  this  rule  as 
well  as  the  antique  law  of  poetic  justice,  Kubla  in  his  hybris 
must  answer  for  all  threats  against  his  unbenevolent  life. 
Prophets  and  bards  give  moral  warning. 

The  pleasures  of  Kubla  and  his  dome,  real  enough  to  a  utili¬ 
tarian  materialist,  are  reduced  by  contrast  with  the  ‘deep  delight’ 
in  which  the  poet,  once  again  inspired,  would  build  the  dome 
and  the  caves  of  ice  imaginatively  ‘in  air’.  Drunk  on  the  milk 
of  Paradise,  the  poet  would  fuse  into  unity  the  multeity  of  dome 
and  caves,  would  reconcile  the  opposites  of  the  contrived  and 
the  divine,  would  revive  in  one  symphonic  vision  the  artificial 
and  the  organic.  In  Christabel  the  Baron  assures  Geraldine  that 
he  and  her  father  bear  ‘arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song’, 
but  errant  Bard  Bracy,  standing  serviceably  by  witfi  song  and 
harp,  has  a  vision  of  serpentine  evil  at  hand.  Even  though  he 
fails  to  identify  Geraldine  as  the  serpent,  his  bardic  vision  is  at 
least  superior  to  the  Baron’s  blind  arrogance.  Kubla  Khan  also 
depicts  and  elevates  poetic  creation.  Despite  interruption  by 
‘a  person  on  business  from  Porlock’  or  by  some  interior  demon, 
the  theme  of  inspiration  identifies  itself  in  the  fifty-four  extant 
lines.  In  contrast  with  the  bright  but  threatened  structure 
decreed  by  a  potentate,  the  po^te  maudit,  feeding  on  the 
Platonic  milk  of  Paradise,  creates  in  the  eternal  shadow  of  the 
omnipotent  I  AM.  From  the  past  tense  of  reference  to  Kubla’s 
dome,  the  fragment  moves  through  the  conditional  to  the 
present  of  lasting  creation ;  The  poet  ‘on  honey-dew  hath  fed’. 
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The  plcasurcablc  has  been  lost  in  a  chasm  of  time;  the  sacred 
endures.  Like  the  baron  in  Christabely  the  khan  may  be  a 
pleasant  chap;  he  is  no  poet.  He  sought  pleasure;  the  poet 
gives  delight. 

Of  what  material  was  Kubla’s  dome  made?  It  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  waves,  presumably  of  the  sacred  river  Alph,  ‘Where  was 
heard  the  mingled  measure  From  the  fountain  and  the  caves’. 
The  fragment  contains  only  one  fountain,  that  forced  momently 
from  the  deep  romantic  chasm.  The  only  antecedent  caves  are 
the  measureless  caverns  some  five  miles  from  the  pleasure-dome. 
The  original  description  concludes : 

It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 

A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice ! 

The  miraculous  device  might  be  taken  as  (i)  the  mingling  of 
the  measures  from  fountain  and  distant  caves  at  the  point  of  the 
shadow,  (2)  a  dome  constructed  over  natural  caves  of  ice  now 
first  mentioned  in  the  poem  and  distinct  from  the  measureless 
caverns,  (3)  a  pleasure-house  combining  sunny  dome  upstairs 
and  caves  of  ice  on  the  lower  floor,  or  a  pleasure-dome  with 
interior  ice-caves. 

E.  H.  Coleridge,  the  poet’s  grandson,  and  after  him  John 
Livingston  Lowes,  identified  the  ice-caves  with  an  ‘image  of 
ice’,  a  bubble  that  increased  with  the  moon,  within  a  moun¬ 
tainous  cavern  of  Cashmere,  as  described  in  a  passage  Coleridge 
read  before  1797  and  intended  to  exploit  in  his  never-written 
hymn  to  the  moon.  Although  generally  accepted,  this  identifi¬ 
cation  of  caves  with  bubble  is  not  ice-tight.  Other  possibilities 
exist.  If  the  dome  in  his  head  were  constructed  even  partly  of 
ice,  Coleridge  would  have  been  somewhat  repelled  by  it  at  any 
date  between  1797  and  1799  on  which  he  could  have  written, 
conceived,  or  dreamed  the  fragment.  The  pleasure-dome  best 
known  in  the  poet’s  own  day  had  been  made  of  ice  at  the  decree 
of  Empress  Anna  of  Russia,  shortly  before  her  death  in  1740. 
A  tyrant  herself,  who  forced  a  courtier  in  disfavour  to  marry 
and  to  display  himself  with  his  ugly  bride  naked  on  a  bed  of 
ice  in  the  mock-palace,  Anna  was  a  predecessor  of  the  despot 
most  abhorrent  of  all  to  Coleridge,  the  Empress  Catherine, 
called  by  him  ‘that  foul  Woman  of  the  North’,  ravisher  of 
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Poland,  ‘insatiate  Hag’,  an  ‘exterminating  Fiend’,  and  ‘lustful 
murderess  of  her  wedded  lord’.  To  the  details  of  a  caricature 
by  Isaac  Cniikshank  that  depicted  a  vision  of  the  dying 
Catherine  with  whirls  of  bodies  variously  poisoned,  stabbed, 
gibbeted,  and  beheaded  at  her  decree,  Coleridge  added  in  Ode 
on  the  Departing  Year  the  now  more  infamous  accomplishments 
of  her  general  Suvorov  in  the  massacre  of  Izmail.  The  Russian 
and  the  Mongol  domes  may  be  akin. 

Certainly  Kubla  Khan  docs  not  belittle  its  gardens  and  dome 
as  Coleridge  would  have  found  the  Empress’  pleasure-dome 
belittled  in  Book  V  of  The  Tasl^,  by  William  Cowper,  who 
introduced  it  as  a  ‘most  magnificent  and  mighty  freak’,  more 
admired  but  less  worthy  than  nature’s  ice<astlcs  that  mock 
human  art.  It  was  a  plaything  worthy  of  a  monarch  whose 
typical  toy  was  war : 

Alas !  ’twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 
Of  undesigned  severity,  that  glanced 
(Made  by  a  monarch)  on  her  own  estate. 

On  human  grandeur  and  the  courts  of  kings. 

It  smiled  coldly,  with  a  show  of  durability.  Then  it  melted. 
The  interruption  of  Kubla  Khan  may  have  saved  from  a  dis¬ 
solving  end  the  taking  of  the  potentate  as  symbolic  of  the  poet. 

I  am  uncertain  how  early  Coleridge  went  on  record  against 
the  Empress’  pleasure-dome,  ‘stately’  in  its  perverse  way.  If 
we  may  trust  the  Biographia  Uteraria  on  the  date,  he  made  a 
contumelious  reference  to  it  in  1793.  In  the  first  chapter,  as 
evidence  that  he  has  grasped  since  boyhood  the  limitations  of 
the  school  of  Pope  and  especially  of  Erasmus  Darwin’s  Botanic 
Garden^  he  writes:  ‘During  my  first  Cambridge  vacation,  1 
assisted  a  friend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary  society  in  Devon¬ 
shire  :  and  in  this  I  remember  to  have  compared  Darwin’s  work 
to  the  Russian  palace  of  ice,  glittering,  cold  and  transitory.’ 
I  have  not  found  the  essay  in  the  Weekly  Entertainer  of  Sher¬ 
borne,  Dorsetshire,  where  poems  of  Coleridge  appeared  in 
1793,  but  some  other  periodical  from  that  corner  of  England 
where  the  freshman  peregrinated  may  contain  his  declared 
reference  to  Catherine’s  ice-palace.  The  third  stanza  of  Separa- 
tiony  written  about  1805  in  the  agony  of  his  love  for  Sara 
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Hutchinson,  asks  if  true  love  be  not  of  more  worth  than  social 
advantages : 

Is  not  true  Love  of  higher  price 
Than  outward  Form,  though  fair  to  see. 

Wealth’s  glittering  fairy-dome  of  ice. 

Or  echo  of  proud  ancestry? 

He  had  tried  ‘Stores  of  Gold,  the  pomp  of  Wealth’  and  similar 
variants  before  he  rested  upon  the  ‘fairy-dome  of  ice’  as  the 
essence  of  vain  glitter.  Palaces  of  ice,  originating  as  they  did 
with  a  foul  despot  of  the  North,  connoted  something  other  than 
delightful  creation  to  him  over  a  span  of  years. 

Even  if  Catherine  herself  does  not  hover  malignly  near,  the 
pleasure-grounds  remain  a  place  of  luxury  decreed  by  an  arbi¬ 
trary  ruler.  Purchas,  Coleridge’s  immediate  point  of  departure 
for  Kubla  Khan^  called  the  showpiece  of  Cublai  Can’s  ‘stately 
Palace’  a  ‘sumptuous  house  of  pleasure’.  By  the  term  ‘a  Plea¬ 
sure  house’,  in  a  letter  of  May  1799  to  Thomas  Poole,  Coleridge 
refers  to  some  kind  of  love-nest  where  a  German  subaltern 
killed  his  mistress  and  then  himself.  To  arrive  at  this  nest  (in 
an  inn  called  Der  Keller),  the  officer,  in  Coleridge’s  words, 
‘made  a  pleasure  party  in  a  Sledge  with  a  woman  with  whom 
he  lived  in  criminal  connection’.  The  German  accoxmt  that  his 
notebook  of  the  period  shows  him  to  be  summarising  contains 
no  direct  suggestion  of  either  ‘a  pleasure  party’  or  ‘a  pleasure 
house’.  Here  once  more  the  association  involves  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  Catherine  the  Great,  but  not  a  ‘deep  delight’  admis¬ 
sible  to  a  poet  imbibing  Platonic  dew.  It  is  an  odd  coincidence, 
if  it  is  nothing  more,  that  Leigh  Hunt  thought  he  remembered 
a  variation  of  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem  in  which  Kubla 
Khan  did  ‘A  stately  pleasure-house  ordain*.  (The  italics  arc 
Hunt’s  in  Imagination  and  Fancy y  1844.) 

Although  inter-relationships  within  the  poem  concern  us 
more  directly  than  associations  in  the  poet’s  mind,  and  certainly 
more  directly  than  connotations  of  the  poem’s  images  as  found 
in  the  poet’s  ‘sources’,  it  is  significant  for  the  fragment  of 
Kubla  Khan  that  the  mind  of  its  poet  had  exercised  for  the 
underground  river  an  association  metaphysically  sacred,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  connotations  for  a  pleasure-house.  Analysing 
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Southey’s  selfishness  in  1795,  Coleridge  as  a  necessitarian  opti¬ 
mist  had  written  that  however  foul  Southey’s  stream  might  run, 
‘it  will  filtrate  &  become  pure  in  it’s  subterraneous  Passage  to 
the  Ocean  of  Universal  Redemption’. 

I  interpret  the  fragment,  then,  as  recording  how  the  worldly 
khan  Kubla  ordered  and  built  a  sumptuous  dome  with  walled 
gardens  for  his  pleasure,  as  impressive  as  a  worldly  delight  to 
the  eye  could  be;  how  he  located  the  pleasure-grounds  presump¬ 
tuously  in  an  attempt  to  incorporate  and  appropriate  for  his 
own  pleasure  the  unencompassable  sacred;  now  the  poet  has 
experienced  in  bardic  vision  a  reality  beyond  the  reach  of 
earthly  potentates;  and  how  a  recovery  of  this  bardic  vision 
woula  enable  him  to  do  the  true  work  of  a  poet,  to  do  what 
God  and  not  man  decrees,  to  reconcile  into  unity  the  profane 
dome  and  the  sacred  river,  to  create  thus  a  rarer  device  than 
khan  can  build,  to  create  without  violation  of  sacred  taboos, 
while  beholders  turn  from  the  khan  and  cry :  ‘Have  awe  of 
poets !  ’  However  many  albatrosses  might  have  been  killed  in 
the  completion  of  Kubla  Khatiy  the  fragment  has  notably 
elevated  the  sacred  poet  above  the  profane  potentate.  So  long 
as  the  anticipative  charm  of  ‘Could  I’  is  recognised,  the  frag¬ 
ment  can  afford  a  delight  that  is  one  and  whole.  What  the 
khan  never  took  into  account,  the  poet  has  already  included. 
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The  Unity  of  ‘Daniel  Deronda’ 

D.  R.  CARROLL 

IN  A  LETTER  to  Mmc  Eugene  Bodichon,  written  a  month 
after  the  publication  of  the  last  book  of  Daniel  DerondOy 
George  Eliot  comments  upon  some  complimentary  letters  she 
has  received  concerning  her  characterisation  of  Deronda :  ‘This 
is  better  than  the  laudation  of  readers  who  cut  the  book  into 
scraps  and  talk  of  nothing  in  it  but  Gwendolen.  I  meant  every- 
thing  in  the  book  to  be  related  to  everything  else  there’  (Letters, 
Haight,  VI,  290).  Yet  in  his  pungent  revaluation  of  George 
Eliot’s  novels  in  The  Great  Tradttion,  Dr.  Leavis  can  say: 
‘As  for  the  bad  part  of  Daniel  Derondoy  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  cut  it  away.  ...  As  things  arc,  there  is,  lost  under  that 
damning  tide,  an  actual  great  novel  to  be  extricated.  And  to 
extricate  it  for  separate  publication  as  Gwendolen  Harleth  seems 
to  me  the  most  likely  way  of  getting  recognition  for  it.  Gwen¬ 
dolen  Harleth  would  have  some  rough  edges,  but  it  would  be 
a  self-sufficient  and  very  substantial  whole. . . .  Deronda  would 
be  confined  to  what  was  necessary  for  his  role  of  lay-confessor 
to  Gwendolen,  and  the  final  cut  would  come  after  the  death 
by  drowning  .  .  .  ’  No  one  has  seriously  challenged  this  diag¬ 
nosis;  largely  one  feels  because  of  the  power  and  the  gusto 
with  which  Dr.  Leavis  has  displayed  the  ‘good  half  of  the 
novel.  But  before  submitting  to  his  drastic  treatment,  we  ought 
to  appreciate  a  little  more  hilly  how  rough  the  ‘rough  edges’ 
and  how  ‘self-sufficient’  the  ‘whole’  of  tlus  new  novel  would 
be.  George  Eliot’s  claim  for  the  organic  unity  of  her  novel 
is  not  as  unfounded  as  it  may  at  first  appear. 

The  principles  of  Daniel  Deronda's  structural  unity  can  be 
seen  at  work  in  a  less  complex  form  in  Felix  Holt.  The  discrete 
halves  of  this  latter  novel  combine  to  bring  about  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  Esther  Lyon’s  character:  (‘Her  life  was  a  heap  of 
fragments,  and  so  was  her  thoughts :  some  great  energy  was 
needed  to  bind  them  together.*  ^.)  The  utopian  day-dreams 
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she  has  cultivated  in  the  Felix  Holt  half  of  the  novel  have  to  be 
dispelled;  and  Felix  anticipates  how  this  will  happen  and  sug¬ 
gests  the  functional  connection  between  the  two  main  themes 
of  the  novel  when  he  says  to  Esther : 

‘  .  I  am  a  man  who  am  warned  by  visions.  Those  old 

stories  of  visions  and  dreams  guiding  men  have  their  truth : 
we  are  saved  by  making  the  future  present  to  ourselves.’ 

‘I  wish  I  could  get  visions,  then,’  said  Esther,  smiling  at 
him  .  .  . 
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‘That  is  what  I  want,’  said  Felix,  looking  at  her  very 
earnestly.  ‘Don’t  turn  your  head.  Do  look  at  me,  and  then 
I  shall  know  if  I  may  go  on  speaking.  I  do  believe  in  you; 
but  I  want  you  to  have  such  a  vision  of  the  future  that  you 
may  never  lose  your  best  self.  Some  charm  or  other  may 
be  flung  about  you — some  of  your  atta-of-rose  fascinations 
— and  nothing  but  a  good  strong  terrible  vision  will  save 
you’  (XXVII). 

The  Transome  Court  half  of  the  novel  provides  this  vision 
when  Esther  moves  into  it,  apparendy  to  enjoy  ‘a  rehearsal  of 
that  demeanour  amongst  luxuries  and  dignities  which  had  often 
been  a  part  of  her  day-dreams’  (XLllI),  but  instead  to  come 
upon  Mrs.  Transome  pacing  the  corridor  at  midnight,  deserted 
by  both  son  and  ex-lover.  Mrs.  Transome  in  her  despair  serves 
as  a  warning  to  Esther  by  making  the  future  present  and  turns 
her  from  Harold  to  marriage  with  Felix  Holt.  The  powerfully 
conceived  Transome  theme  must  be  viewed  in  the  larger  design 
of  Esther’s  psychological  development  through  the  novel;  its 
climax  in  the  realisation  of  Mrs.  Transome’s  dread  is  the  cul¬ 
minating  factor  in  the  integration  of  the  heroine’s  character. 
There  is  a  reciprocal  effect  also,  for  the  regenerated  Esther 
reacts  upon  the  subsidiary  theme  by  reuniting  Mrs.  Transome 
with  her  son.  Each  part  of  the  novel  can  only  be  understood 
fully  in  terms  of  the  whole. 

In  Daniel  Deronda  the  visions  of  Gwendolen  and  Mordecai, 
the  one  of  fear  and  the  other  of  hope,  crystallise  the  essential 
function  of  each  of  the  separate  halves  of  the  novel  in  the 
education  of  the  titular  hero.  A  single  quotation  will  indicate 
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the  fundamental  relationship  of  these  two  visions,  and  their 
connection  with  Deronda,  the  main  character  in  the  novel. 
Speaking  of  Deronda’s  desire  for  a  confidant,  George  Eliot  ends 
chopter  thirty-seven  with :  ‘But  he  had  no  expectation  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  friend  he  imagined.  Deronda’s  was  not  one  of  those 
quiveringly-poised  natures  that  lend  themselves  to  second 
sight.’  The  next  chapter  begins ; 

‘Second-sight’  is  a  flag  over  disputed  ground.  But  it  is 
matter  of  knowledge  that  there  are  persons  whose  yearn¬ 
ings,  conceptions — nay,  travelled  conclusions — continually 
take  the  form  of  images  which  have  a  fore-shadowing 
power :  the  deed  they  would  do  starts  up  before  them  in 
complete  shape,  making  a  coercive  type;  the  event  they 
hunger  for  or  dread  rises  into  vision  with  a  seed-like 
growth,  feeding  itself  fast  on  unnumbered  impressions. 

The  event  which  Mordecai  ‘hungers  for’,  and  the  event  which 
Gwendolen  ‘dreads’  are  linked  in  this  generalisation  for  the 
first  time;  whilst  the  juxtaposition  with  the  comment  on 
Deronda  implies  the  double  role  he  is  going  to  play  in  relation 
to  these  visions — that  of  fulfiller  and  mat  of  redeemer. 

The  event  Gwendolen  dreads  ‘rises  into  vision’  most  disturb¬ 
ingly  and  effectively  in  the  charade  from  The  Winter's  Tale 
where  the  intrusion  of  the  painting  of  the  drowning  man  and 
fleeing  woman  just  before  Gwendolen,  as  Hermione,  is  to  be 
recalled  to  life  suggests  that  before  she  can  emerge  from  her 
living  death  of  remorse  she  has  to  submit  to  the  full  horror  of 
her  dreaded  vision.  It  is  this  incident  which  introduces  us  to 
‘that  liability  of  hers  to  fits  of  spiritual  dread’  (VI),  which 
results  from  her  thwarted  egoism : 

Solitude  in  any  wide  scene  impressed  her  with  an  un¬ 
defined  feeling  of  immeasurable  existence  aloof  from  her, 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  was  helplessly  incapable  of  assert¬ 
ing  herself.  (VI) 

The  horrific  picture  is  a  prefigurement  of  the  act  she  will  be 
forced  into  as  a  final  gesture  of  assertion  and  from  which  only 
Deronda  will  be  able  to  ‘resurrect’  her. 

The  event  Mordecai  ‘hungers  for’  is  the  arrival  of  his 
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‘executive  self’  who  will  come  to  fulfil  his  plan  for  creating  an 
organic  centre  for  the  Jews :  ‘Revive  the  organic  centre :  let  the 
unity  of  Israel  which  has  made  the  growth  and  form  of  its 
religion  to  be  an  outward  reality.’  In  contrast  to  Gwendolen’s 
visions  which  arc  ‘like  furies  preparing  the  deed  that  they 
would  straightaway  avenge’  (LIV),  Mordccai’s  arc  used  by  him 
for  his  own  creative  purposes.  For  example,  when  he  describes 
his  past  life  to  Dcronda:  ‘They  said,  “He  feeds  himself  on 
visions”,  and  I  denied  not;  for  visions  are  the  creators  and 
feeders  of  the  world.  I  sec,  I  measure  the  world  as  it  is,  which 
the  vision  will  create  anew’  (XL).  And  after  Dcronda  has 
made  his  prophesied  appearance  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Mor- 
dccai  is  no  longer  in  doubt  that  his  ‘executive  self’  has  arrived. 
It  is  worth  noticing,  even  at  this  stage,  the  reciprocal  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  these  two  themes.  By  nis  participation 
in  each  world  Dcronda  is  prepared  for  his  role  in  the  other. 
It  is  thanks  to  his  experience  in  Gwendolen’s  genteel  world  and 
polite  society  in  general  that  he  comes  up  to  Mordccai’s  re¬ 
quirements  of  being  an  ‘accomplished  Egyptian’  as  well  as  a 
good  Jew;  whilst  it  is  only  by  suddenly  introducing  Gwendolen 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  Jewish  activities,  ‘the  larger  destinies 
of  mankind’  (LXIX),  that  Dcronda  is  able  finally  to  bring  her 
to  a  realisation  of  her  own  insignificance. 

The  novel  becomes  an  organic  whole  by  the  way  in  which 
George  Eliot  traces  the  effect  of  these  two  people,  who  represent 
the  two  halves  of  the  novel,  upon  Dcronda.  The  presence  of 
both  is  required  for  the  education  of  the  titular  hero.  Early  in 
the  novel,  immediately  before  his  rescue  of  Mirah,  we  come 
upon  Dcronda  practising  experimental  empathy : 

He  was  forgetting  everything  else  in  a  half-speculative, 
half-involuntary  identification  of  himself  with  the  objects 
he  was  looking  at,  thinking  how  far  it  might  be  possible 
habitually  to  shift  his  centre  till  his  own  personality  would 
be  no  less  outside  him  than  the  landscape  .  . .  (XVII). 

The  tendency  eventually  develops  into  a  fault  of  character 
which  vitiates  any  practical  aims  he  might  have;  he  comes  to 
project  himself  too  easily  and  readily  into  too  many  points  of 
views: 
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an  His  imagination  had  so  wrought  itself  to  the  habit  of  seeing 
things  as  they  probably  appeared  to  others,  that  a  strong 
its  partisanship,  unless  it  were  against  an  immediate  oppres- 
n’s  sion,  had  become  an  insincerity  for  him  (XXXII). 

Only  his  double  relationship  with  Gwendolen  and  Mordecai 
^  can  rescue  him  from  this  disease  of  sympathy. 

For  most  of  the  novel  the  two  claims  imposed  upon  him  by 
®  j  the  two  visions  seem  completely  exposed : 

ich  There  was  a  foreshadowing  of  some  painful  collision :  on 

[las  the  one  side  the  ffasp  of  Mordecai’s  dying  hand  on  him, 

or-  with  all  the  ideals  and  prospects  it  aroused;  on  the  other 

c(].  this  fair  creature  in  silk  and  gems,  with  her  hidden  wound 

of  and  her  self-dread,  making  a  trustful  effort  to  lean  and 

ion  find  herself  sustained  (XLV). 

icr.  There  is,  of  course,  a  connection  between  Deronda’s  two 
ind  rdlcs :  Mordecai  requires  him  to  be  a  national  messiah,  whilst 

rc-  Gwendolen  wants  him  as  her  personal  saviour.  But  the  ‘painful 

s  a  collision’  is  only  resolved  at  the  end  of  the  novel.  George  Eliot 

Icn  uses  one  set  of  symbols  to  enforce  this  double  pressure  upon 

lies  Deronda,  and  it  is  only  by  insisting  upon  the  unity  of  the  novel 

her  that  we  can  appreciate  the  ambivalent  value  of  these  symbols. 

A  simple  example  will  illustrate  the  point.  At  the  house-party 
ich  at  the  Abbey,  ‘a  picturesque  architectural  outgrowth  from  an 

ent  abbey,  which  had  still  remnants  of  the  old  monastic  trunk’ 

of  (XVI),  we  witness  Gwendolen  suffering  an  agony  of  remorse 

'  JO  after  her  unsuccessful  marriage  gamble  and  requiring  aid  of 

oic  Deronda.  During  singing  in  the  drawing-room,  Deronda  ‘ob¬ 

served  that  Gwendolen  had  left  her  seat,  and  had  come  to  this 
end  of  the  rcx)m,  as  if  to  listen  more  fully,  but  was  now  stand- 
^ts  everyone,  apparently  contemplating  a  fine 

blc  cowled  head  carved  in  ivory  which  hung  over  a  small  table’, 
i  He  approaches  the  table,  and  ‘they  looked  at  each  other — she 
seeming  to  take  the  deep  rest  of  confession,  he  with  an  answer- 
'  ing  depth  of  sympathy  that  neutralised  other  feelings’.  Then 
:ter  standing  beneath  the  ivcM^  head,  they  converse  and  Gwendolen 
I  to  makes  an  oblique  attempt  at  confession.  This  head  when 
I  of  linked  with  the  ‘monastic  trunk’  of  the  Abbey  can  clearlv  be 
I  seen  as  an  objectification  of  Gwendolen’s  desire  to  escape  trom 
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her  vision  of  dread  by  confessing  to  Deronda,  by  turning  him 
in  fact  into  her  priest.  And  at  the  end  of  this  same  chapter  the 
process  has  developed  so  far  in  her  mind  that  George  Eliot  can 
define  explicitly  Gwendolen’s  dependence :  ‘without  the  aid  of 
sacred  ceremony  or  costume,  her  feelings  had  turned  this  man, 
only  a  few  years  older  than  herself,  into  a  priest’.  And  with 
the  final  sentence  of  the  chapter  George  Eliot  underlines  the 
function  of  her  symbol  and  also  gives  a  suggestion  of  the 
reciprocal  nature  of  this  relationship:  ‘And  perhaps  in  that 
ideal  consecration  of  Gwendolen’s,  some  education  was  being 
prepared  for  Deronda’  (XXXV).  The  head  is  a  proleptic  sym¬ 
bol  of  Gwendolen’s  later,  more  clearly  defined  need. 

For  Deronda,  however,  the  carved  head  has  quite  a  different 
significance.  In  the  previous  chapter  he  had  first  met  Mordccai, 
who  is  described  as  ‘A  man  in  threadbare  clothing,  whose  age 
was  difficult  to  guess — from  the  dead  yellowish  flatness  of  the 
flesh,  something  like  an  old  ivory  carving  .  .  .  ’  Reminding 
Deronda  of  Mordecai,  the  ivory  head  at  the  Abbey  is  another 
‘foreshadowing  of  some  painful  collision’  between  the  claims 
of  the  Jews  and  the  growing  dependence  upon  him  of 
Gwendolen. 

In  the  rest  of  this  same  chapter  we  can  see  the  ambivalent 
symbolism  being  used  extensively.  In  the  tour  of  the  Abbey 
we  have  a  prefiguring  of  Gwendolen’s  process  of  regeneration 
in  miniature — in  the  movement  from  the  purgatiorial  kitchen 
with  its  ‘huge  glowing  fire’  (‘I  wondered  how  long  you  meant 
to  stay  in  that  damned  place,’  comments  Grandcourt)  to  the 
forestaste  of  her  paradiso  in  the  derelict  chapel  where  Deronda, 
‘who  oddly  enough  had  taken  off  his  hat’,  is  cast  in  the  role 
of  absolving  priest.  But  these  scenes  have  a  different  meaning 
when  viewed  from  the  angle  of  Deronda’s  relationship  with 
Mordccai.  Then  the  chapel  and  its  occupants  becomes  a  symbol 
of  the  modern  Jews,  ignorant  of  their  inheritance : 

Each  finely-arched  chapel  was  turned  into  a  stall,  where 
in  the  dusty  glazing  of  the  windows  there  still  gleamed 
patches  of  crimson,  orange,  blue,  and  palest  violet;  for  the 
rest,  the  choir  had  been  gutted,  the  floor  levelled,  paved, 
and  drained  according  to  the  most  approved  fashion,  and 
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a  line  of  loose-boxes  erected  in  the  middle:  a  soft  light 
fell  from  the  upper  windows  on  the  sleek  brown  or  gray 
flanks  and  haunches;  on  mild  equine  faces ...  on  the  hay 
hanging  from  racks  where  the  saints  once  looked  down 
from  the  altar-pieces,  and  on  the  pale  golden  straw  scat¬ 
tered  or  in  heaps;  on  a  little  white-and-liver-coloured 
spaniel  making  his  bed  on  the  back  of  an  elderly  hackney, 
and  on  four  ancient  angels,  still  showing  signs  of  devotion 
like  mutilated  martyrs . . .  (xxxv). 

This  ‘solidity  of  specification’  becomes  significant  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  verses  Mordecai 
attempts  to  teach  young  Jacob  Cohen : 

‘Solitude  is  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Nebo, 

In  its  heart  a  tomb : 

There  the  buried  ark  and  golden  cherubim 
Make  hidden  light : 

There  the  solemn  faces  gaze  unchanged. 

The  wings  are  spread  unbroken : 

Shut  beneath  in  silent  awful  speech 
The  law  lies  graven. 

Solitude  and  darkness  are  my  covering. 

And  my  heart  a  tomb; 

Smite  and  shatter  it,  O  Gabriel ! 

Shatter  it  as  the  clay  of  the  founder 
Around  the  golden  image’  (XXXVIII). 

The  chapel  symbolises  the  decadent  state  of  the  Jewish  nation 
deprived  of  its  ‘organic  centre’,  and  this  interpretation  casts 
Deronda  in  the  role  of  Gabriel.  Owing  to  a  certain  detailed 
matter-of-factness  in  George  Eliot’s  use  of  her  symbols,  one  is 
even  tempted  to  see  the  ‘liver<oloured  spaniel’  as  the  ignored 
prophet  Mordecai,  ‘a  frail  incorporation  of  the  national  con¬ 
sciousness,  breathing  with  difficult  breath — nested  in  the  self- 
gratulating  ignorant  prosperity  of  the  Cohens  . . .  ’,  the  Cohens 
who  Mordecai  describes  as  having  ‘the  heart  of  the  Israelite 
within  them,  though  they  are  as  the  horse  and  the  mule  without 
understanding  beyond  the  narrow  path  they  trod’  (XLII).  Thus 
the  ambivalent  symbolism  again  defines  the  two  r&les  Deronda 
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is  being  forced  into  by  the  demands  of  the  two  visions  which 
form  the  nodal  ix)ints  of  the  separate  halves  of  the  novel.  The 
ambivalence  reflects  the  conflict  in  Dcronda’s  mind  where  the 
question  is,  which  interpretation  of  the  symbolism  will  ulti¬ 
mately  prevail? 

The  doubt  remains  up  to  the  very  climax  of  the  novel  which 
is  reached  in  Deronda’s  sojourn  in  Genoa,  where  he  goes  to 
meet  his  mother.  Within  the  space  of  two  days  both  visions  arc 
fulfilled — Deronda  learns  of  his  ancestry  and  realises  he  is  well 
fitted  to  act  as  Mordecai’s  ‘executive  self’,  and  on  the  next  day 
Gwendolen’s  vision  of  dread  is  enacted  in  Grandcourt’s  death 
by  drowning  and  Deronda  comes  upon  her  in  her  inferno  look¬ 
ing  upon  him  for  redemption :  ‘pale  as  one  of  the  sheeted  dead, 
shivering,  with  her  hair  streaming,  a  wild  amazed  conscious¬ 
ness  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  waked  up  in  a  world  where  some 
judgment  was  impending,  and  the  beings  she  saw  around  her 
were  coming  to  seize  her’  (LV).  Both  visions  are  fulfilled,  but 
as  yet  Deronda  is  committed  completely  to  neither  of  the  two 
roles  the  visions  are  trying  to  force  him  into.  His  mother  ful¬ 
fils  a  dual  function  at  this  point.  She  tells  him  of  his  ancestry, 
fortifying  him  in  his  desire  to  help  the  Jews  by  the  narration 
of  her  life  and  by  handing  on  to  him  his  grandfather’s  writings. 
Her  second  function  is  very  similar  to  Mrs.  Transome’s  at  the 
climax  of  Felix  Holt.  She  appears  as  a  warning  to  Deronda  of 
what  Gwendolen  might  easily  become,  thus  emphasising  the 
need  for  his  assistance.  Both  his  mother  and  Gwendolen  have 
attempted  to  deprive  someone  of  their  rightful  inheritance,  and 
unless  Gwendolen  is  rescued  from  her  inferno  of  remorse  she 
will  come  to  resemble  his  mother  who  ‘looked  like  a  dreamed 
visitant  from  some  region  of  departed  mortals’  (LIII). 

At  this  penultimate  stage  of  the  novel,  Deronda  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  both  his  visionaries,  but  wholly  committed  to 
neither.  Their  claims  upon  him  appear  contradictory.  In  his 
first  meeting  with  Gwendolen  after  Grandcourt’s  death,  he 
rejects  the  role  she  is  trying  to  thrust  upon  him :  ‘He  was  not  a 
priest.  He  dreaded  the  weight  of  this  woman’s  soul  flung  upon 
his  own  with  imploring  dependence’  (LVI).  And  although  he 
has  told  his  mother,  ‘I  consider  it  my  duty — it  is  the  impulse  of 
my  feeling — to  identify  myself,  as  far  as  possible,  with  my 
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rhich  I  hereditary  people  . . .  ’(L-III),  he  has  not  yet  accepted  a  definite 
The  I  line  of  action  with  regard  to  his  public  role.  The  conflict  is 
e  the  !  resolved  and  the  design  of  the  novel  completed  at  the  climax  of 
his  visit  to  Gwendolen  when  his  full  realisation  of  her  despair 
forces  him  into  his  acceptance  of  both  roles : 

...  it  seemed  that  the  lot  of  this  young  creature,  whose 
swift  travel  from  her  bright  rash  girlhow  into  this  agony 
of  remorse  he  had  had  to  behold  in  helplessness,  pierced 
him  the  deeper  because  it  came  close  upon  another  [his 
mother’s!  sad  revelation  of  spiritual  conflict :  he  was  in  one 
of  those  moments  when  the  very  anguish  of  passionate  pity 
makes  us  ready  to  choose  that  he  will  know  pleasure  no 

[more,  and  live  only  for  the  stricken  and  afflicted  (LVI). 

Through  his  contact  with  the  particular  ‘lot  of  this  young 
creature’  he  has  come  to  embrace  instinctively  the  role  of  mes- 
,  uui  j  siah  to  the  Jews.  So  that,  when  he  is  accosted  by  Kalonymos 
two  I  he  is  able  to  state  with  conviction :  ‘I  hold  that  my  first  duty 
■  ful-  1  is  to  my  own  people,  and  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done  towards 
stry,  ^  restoring  or  perfecting  their  common  life,  I  shall  make  that  my 
ition  i  vocation’  (LX).  His  intense  emotional  involvement  with  Gwen- 
ings.  I  dolen  has  acted  as  the  catalyst  which  has  precipitated  him  into 
t  me  I  his  public  role.  He  is  cured  of  liis  disease  of  sympathy :  ‘  . 

la  of  his  judgment  no  longer  wandering  in  the  mazes  of  impartial 
j  the  !  sympathy,  but  choosing  with  that  noble  partiality  which  is 
have  man’s  best  strength,  the  close  fellowship  that  makes  sympathy 
and  ,  practical’ ^XIII). 

:  she  i  In  addition,  the  completion  of  the  main  design  of  the  novel 
med  [  has,  as  at  the  climax  of  Felix  Holtj  a  reciprocal  effect  upon  one 
I  of  the  themes  in  that  design.  Paradoxically,  Deronda’s  accept- 
full  I  ance  of  his  public  role  is  the  factor  which  finally  brings  Gwen- 
d  to  I  dolen  to  a  real  self-knowledge.  It  is  the  implosion  of  Deronda’s 
i  his  L  ‘wide-stretching  purposes  in  which  she  felt  herself  reduced  to 
,  he  r  a  mere  speck’  into  her  narrow  egoistic  existence  which  finally 
lot  a  I  brings  her  salvation.  This  sudden  expansion  of  Gwendolen’s 
ipon  i  horizon  upon  her  realisation  of  the  extent  of  the  other  half  of 
h  he  I  Dcronda’s  life — of  the  other  half  of  the  novel — is  very  powerful, 
se  of  1  so  powerful  indeed  that  Henry  James  though  the  Jewish  half 
my  I  of  the  novel  justified  if  only  for  this  one  effect : 
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Her  finding  Deronda  pre-engaged  to  go  to  the  East  and 
stir  up  the  race-feeling  of  the  Jews  strikes  me  as  a  wonder¬ 
fully  happy  invention.  The  irony  of  the  situation,  for  poor 
Gwendolen,  is  almost  grotesque,  and  it  makes  one  wonder 
whether  the  whole  heavy  structure  of  the  Jewish  question 
in  the  storv  was  not  built  up  by  the  author  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  its  proper  force  to  this  particular  stroke 
(‘Daniel  Deronda’ :  A  conversation). 
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But  this  is  to  forget  the  reciprocal  effect  of  the  Gwendolen  half  1 
of  the  novel  upon  Deronda’s  messiahship,  to  forget  this  it  is  I 
her  despair  which  thrusts  him  into  the  acceptance  of  his  wider  T 
task.  1 

This  is  clearly  not  the  factitious  unity  implied  by  Dr.  Leavis’s  | 
‘few  rough  edges’.  It  is  not  a  unity  obtained  by  placing  the 
titular  hero  at  an  arbitrary  point  of  junction  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  novel.  The  organic  unity  of  the  novel  springs  i 
from  Deronda’s  psychological  condition :  his  disease  or  sym-  ] 
pathy  is  the  reason  why  he  finds  himself  in  relationship  with  1 
Gwendolen  and  Mordecai,  and  the  reciprocal  movement  con- 1 
sists  in  their  demands  curing  him  of  his  disease.  Each  half  of  j  ^ 
the  novel  must  be  viewed  against  the  background  of  the  other  |  ^ 
half  or  else  it  will  be  lacking  in  a  significant  dimension,  and ;  ^ 
only  by  this  means  will  the  final  definition  of  meaning,  which  } 
George  Eliot  tentatively  approaches  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  be  Q  ^ 
intelligible. 

This  definition  is  couched  in  the  political  and  religious  terms  ■ 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  first  approached  in  the  discussion  at  I 
the  philosophical  working-men’s  club  where  we  have  expressed  " 
the  two  antithetical  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Jews.  Gideon,  I 
‘a  rational  Jew’,  says :  ‘But  I  am  for  getting  rid  of  all  our  super-  * 
stitions  and  exclusiveness.  There’s  no  reason  now  why  wc  i  i 
shouldn’t  melt  gradually  into  the  populations  we  live  among.’ , 

As  we  have  seen,  Mordecai  replies  with  the  contrary  view: 
‘Revive  the  organic  centre:  let  the  unity  of  Israel  which  has 
made  the  growth  and  form  of  its  religion  be  an  outward  reality’ 
(XLII).  At  the  end  of  the  novel,  when  Deronda  is  questions 
by  Kalonymos  as  to  his  future  actions,  he  reconciles  these  two 
extreme  views :  ‘I  shall  call  myself  a  Jew. . .  ’  But  I  will  not  say  ; 
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wisdom,  than  to  conceive  with  that  distinctness  which  i$ 
no  longer  reflection  but  feeling — an  idea  wrought  back  to 
the  directness  of  sense,  like  the  solidity  of  objects — that  he 
had  an  equivalent  centre  of  self,  whence  the  lights  and 
shadows  must  always  fall  with  a  certain  difference  ()PCI). 

The  discussions  on  the  Jewish  state  and  its  religion  are  a 
definition  on  a  national  level  of  the  meaning  of  the  personal 
relations  in  the  other  half  of  the  novel :  only  when  she  has  ■■ 
been  shaken  out  of  her  inability  to  recognise  another  person’s 
‘equivalent  centre  of  self’  will  Gwendolen  achieve  moral  faith  easy 
and  be  in  a  position  to  communicate  helpfully  with  others.  As  port 
Lionel  Trilling  says,  commenting  on  Freud’s  ability  to  project  the 
himself  systematically  into  the  centres  of  self  of  his  patients :  that 


And  certainly  the  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  constitutes 
moral  faith — the  essence  of  the  moral  life  would  seem  to 
consist  in  doing  that  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world, 
making  a  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  in  the  selfhood 
of  someone  else  (Freud  and  the  Crisis  of  our  Culture, 
Boston,  1955,  p.  19). 

But,  according  to  George  Eliot,  a  balance  must  be  held  be¬ 
tween  this  quality  of  selhprojection,  of  full  ‘communication’, 
and  the  quality  of  ‘separateness’.  If  the  ‘communication’ 
becomes  over-emphasised,  the  resultant  condition  is  Deronda’s 
disease  of  sympathy,  which  it  has  been  the  task  of  the  novel  to 
cure. 

Any  amputation  of  the  Jewish  half  of  the  novel  would  obvi¬ 
ously  necessitate  a  drastic  curtailment  of  significance  for  Gwen¬ 
dolen  Harleth,  and  deprive  the  reader  of  what  is  perhaps  George 
Eliot’s  most  explicit  attempt  at  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of 
her  novels.  It  is  definition  by  means  of  the  thematic  structure 
of  the  whole  novel;  and  if  a  theme  were  to  be  removed  the 
definition  would  be  invalidated,  for,  using  Mordecai’s  terms, 
we  can  say  that  ‘in  complete  unity  a  part  possesses  the  whole 
as  the  whole  possesses  every  part’,  and  apply  them  without 
exaggeration  to  the  unity  of  Daniel  Deronda. 

Fourah  Bay  College 
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ROBERT  HOGAN 

IN  THE  1930S  the  serious  reputation  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  de¬ 
clined  as  the  number  of  memoirs  by  his  friends  swelled.  It  was 
easy  to  be  distracted  from  the  worth  of  the  work  by  the  many 
portraits  of  Lorenzo  the  Mad  Genius  (but . . .).  During  the  1940s 
the  memoirs  appeared  less  frequendy,  and  now  we  may  hope 
that  the  vein  has  been  exhausted  and  that  there  will  be  no  more 
prose  poems,  no  more  shrill  dcnunciadons  and  no  more 
hysterical  subjectivities  written  in  the  second  person. 

We  now  have  something  worse. 

The  1950S  have  seen  Lawrence’s  re-cmcrgcncc  as  a  seriously 
considered  writer  mentioned  thoughtfully  with  Proust,  Gidc, 
Faulkner  and  Joyce.  Much  sober  evaluative  work  has  been  done 
op  the  Lawrence  canon  by  intelligent  academic  critics — F.  R. 
Lcavis,  Harry  T.  Moore,  Edward  Nchls,  Mark  Spilka  and 
others — and  the  little  magazines  have  broken  out  with  a  rash 
of  Lawrence  articles  which,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  number  of 
Lawrence  pieces  submitted  to  the  magazine  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar,  will  continue  to  appear.  Concurrent  with  this 
critical  interest  has  been  the  re-issuing  of  practically  the  entire 
Lawrence  canon  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  the  reputation  clouded  twenty  years  ago  is 
again  beginning  to  dicker.  Lawrence  is  too  critically  fashion- 
^le.  Like  James  and  Joyce,  he  has  too  many  workers  in  his 
vineyard.  Indeed,  I  would  hazard  that  much  of  his  present 
criticism  docs  him  little  service  and  is  completely  trivial  and 
utterly  unnecessary.  As  examples,  I  should  like  to  point  to 
three  essays  which  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  Essays  in  Criti¬ 
cism  :  William  Deakin’s  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Attacks  on  Proust 
and  Joyce’  (October,  1957);  Roger  Dataller’s  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
Mrs.  Woolf  (January,  1958);  and  R.  F.  Draper’s  ‘D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  on  Mother  Love’  (July,  1958). 
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Mr.  Dcakin  is  the  most  formidable  critic  because  both  his 
tone  and  content  suggest  immense  import.  The  tone  is  most 
easily  disposed  of,  for  Mr.  Deakin’s  prose  is  pompous,  porten¬ 
tous  and  misleading.  For  example : 

We  may,  then,  define  perception  as  the  complex  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  two  or  more  sensations  in  relation  to  each  other, 
[tion,  tion,  tion,  tion.] 

...  the  talent  for  complex  organisation  and  precise  defini¬ 
tion  [tion,  tion]  ...  for  the  moment  prostituted  to  an 
insatiable  retrospective  itch.  [A  retrospective  itch?  A 
talent  prostituted  to  an  itch?] 

Rather,  the  refinement  of  observation  and  comparison 
which  goes  to  produce  it  leads  to  an  organisation  at  once 
clear  and  complex,  in  which  the  apprehension  of  a  series 
of  connected  sensations  is  almost  always  perfected,  and  all 
the  component  parts  of  a  moment  of  perception  are  con¬ 
veyed,  not  simply  as  components,  but  as  facets  of  a  higher 
centre  of  expression.  The  dissection  of  a  perception  .  . . 
[tion,  tion.] 

And,  because  there  is  a  sort  of 
Mr.  Deakin,  once  more : 

Experience,  even  at  its  most  apparently  immediate  and  i 
elementary,  is  a  continual  parallel  process  of  nervous  : 
response  and  conceptual  modification;  starting,  at  the  first 
moment  of  consciousness,  from  the  simple  dualism  of  a! 
monistic  self  with  a  monistic  idea  of  what  is  external  to 
it  .  .  . 

Although  Mr.  Deakin’s  content  is  disguised  by  his  language, 
the  premise  of  his  essay  is  simply  that  Lawrence  was  wrong  in  I 
condemning  Proust  and  Joyce,  and  that  the  works  of  Proust 
and  Joyce  are  not  the  contemptible  trivia  that  Lawrence  asserts 
they  are.  Well,  of  course !  Is  there  anywhere  a  critic  so  abnor- ; 
mally  eccentric  that  he  thinks  Proust  and  Joyce  are  worthless? 

Mr.  Deakin  points  out  in  his  first  sentence  that  Lawrence’s 
criticism  was  subjectivism  at  its  worst.  Could  anyone  ever  read 
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the  enormously  entertaining  Studies  in  Classic  American  Litera¬ 
ture  and  doubt  that  Lawrence’s  "aper^us'  (Mr.  Deakin’s  authors 
do  not  have  insights)  should  not  be  taken  with  a  horse-block 
of  salt?  Or  read  ‘The  Study  of  Thomas  Hardy’  and  not  notice 
that  Lawrence  has  to  keep  reminding  himself  to  return  to 
Hardy? 

Criticism  has  definite  rules  and  defined  boundaries.  Mr. 
Deakin,  who  knows  the  rules,  descends  like  the  fierce  Assyrian 
upon  a  paragraph  from  a  casually-written  piece  of  journalism, 
smashes  it  to  fragments  and  raises  hosannahs  of  triumph.  His 
victory  seems  to  me  rather  hollow,  for  Lawrence  was  not  a 
literary  critic,  especially  not  a  new  critic,  and  none  of  his  pass¬ 
ing  comments  or  familiar  essays  were  meant  to  be  pronuncia- 
mentos.  Mr.  Deakin  is  using  a  howitzer  to  smash  a  kiddy-car. 

However,  Mr.  Deakin  prcKeeds  solemnly  in  his  next  four 
pages  to  erect  a  theory  of  perception  (borrowed),  a  theory  of 
morality  (also  borrowed),  and  to  point  out  that  the  Swann- 
Odette  story  contributes  more  to  moral  awareness  than  a  para¬ 
graph  from  Swann* s  Way  about  minnows.  Thank  God  for  this 
critical  aper^u. 

Having  established  Proust  as  a  great  writer,  Mr.  Deakin  next 
salvages  Joyce.  He  tells  us  that  Ulysses  ‘centres  around  the 
physical  and  mental  wanderings  of  Leopold  Bloom’,  that  ‘some 
parts  of  Leopold  Bloom’s  day  are  inevitably  less  interesting  and 
significant  than  others’,  that  ‘whatever  else  we  say  about 
UlysseSf  it  must  first  be  admitted  as  a  brilliant  tour  de  force\ 
and  that  ‘Phrases  of  conversation,  snatches  of  song  and  visual 
memories  will  often  cross  the  mind  of  Joyce’s  characters  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day  described.’  After  these  penetrat¬ 
ing  aper^us,  Mr.  Deakin  thunders  on  to  his  conclusion  that 
Lawrence’s  attack  ‘is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  it 
reveals  its  author’s  limitations’.  Who  would  have  guessed  it? 


II 

Mr.  Dataller  writes  better  than  Mr.  Deakin,  but  uses  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  strategy.  While  Mr.  Deakin  uses  Lawrence  as 
a  straw  man  and  clubs  him  with  Proust  and  Joyce,  Mr.  Dataller 
uses  Lawrence  as  a  club  to  demolish  Virginia  Woolf.  Again, 
all  the  furor  of  recrimination  and  rebuttal  camouflages  a  paucity 
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of  content.  Mr.  Dataller,  alleging  that  Mrs.  Woolf  believed 
Lawrence  wrote  poorly,  quotes  her  statement  that  Lawrence’s 
‘Words,  scenes,  now  as  fast  and  direct  as  if  he  merely  traced 
them  with  a  free,  rapid  hand  on  sheet  after  sheet.  Not  a  sen¬ 
tence  seems  thought  about  twice  .  . .  ’  Mr.  Dataller’s  quotation 
is  ambiguous  and  misleading,  for  the  context  of  Mrs.  Woolfs 
essay  makes  it  clear  that  she  was  complimenting  Lawrence  and 
calling  his  style  the  criterion  of  a  certain  kind  of  good  writing. 
In  the  same  essay  she  wrote  that  Sons  and  Lovers  has  an 
‘astonishing  vividness’,  is  ‘clean-cut,  decisive,  masterly,  hard 
as  a  rock,  shaped,  proportioned’.  She  spoke  of  Lawrence’s 
‘clarity,  admirable  economy  and  sharpness  of  stroke’.  She  men¬ 
tioned  ‘The  lucidity,  the  ease,  the  power  ...  to  indicate  with 
one  stroke  and  to  refrain.’  And  immediately  before  the  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Dataller,  she  wrote  that  the  type  of  prose  Law¬ 
rence  wrote  is  ‘rare’,  ‘of  great  interest’,  and  arranged  by  a  ‘hand 
of  astonishing  penetration  and  force  ...  so  that  we  feel  that  it 
is  more  exciting,  more  moving,  in  some  ways  fuller  of  life  than 
one  had  thought  real  life  could  be  ...  ’  Mr.  Dataller  has 
evidently  read  Mrs.  Woolf  extremely  casually,  for  he  grossly  dis¬ 
torts  her  meaning. 

Further,  Mrs.  Woolf’s  dislike  of  ‘The  Prussian  Officer’ 
scarcely  means,  as  Mr.  Dataller  implies,  that  she  disliked  all  of  [ 
Lawrence’s  work.  If  he  will  read  the  paragraph  from  which  he 
extracted  this  information,  Mr.  Dataller  will  discover  what 
works  of  Lawrence  Mrs.  Woolf  had  read  and  what  she  thought 
of  them.  If  Mr.  Dataller  still  clings  to  his  belief  that  Mrs. 
Woolf  had  no  sympathy  for  Lawrence,  he  may  undeceive  him¬ 
self  by  spending  two  minutes  reading  the  three  or  four  com¬ 
ments  on  Lawrence  in  A  Writer’s  Diary.  I 

Actually,  whether  Mrs.  Woolf  liked  Lawrence  is  a  trivial  [ 
point  which  has  no  pertinence  to  Mr.  Dataller’s  central  argu¬ 
ment.  And  for  Mr.  Dataller  to  conclude  after  his  examination 
of  two  of  Lawrence’s  stories  that  Mrs.  Woolf  was  not  insensi¬ 
tive  but  just  insensitive  to  Lawrence  is  ridiculous?  Is  he  really 
saying  that  Virginia  Woolf  was  not  insensitive?  Or  is  he  dis¬ 
cussing  James  Jones? 

The  bulk  of  the  article  is  a  comparison  of  the  original  maga¬ 
zine  versions  of  ‘The  Prussian  Officer’  and  ‘The  T^orn  in  me 
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Flesh’  with  the  book  versions  in  order  to  prove  that  Lawrence 
was  a  conscious  artist  and  an  accomplished  stylist.  ‘We  are 
able,’  writes  Mr.  Dataller,  ‘to  trace  in  detail  a  little  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  creative  practice.’  A  httle!  Just  most  of  the  poems, 
two  complete  versions  of  a  major  novel,  a  wealth  of  manuscripts 
at  New  Mexico  (and  elsewhere),  an  exhaustive  published 
description  of  those  manuscripts,  accounts  by  many  people — 
among  them  Jessie  Chambers,  Frieda  Lawrence  and  MoUie 
Skinner — of  the  man’s  writing  habits.  And  why  didn’t  Mr. 
Dataller  pick  on  a  work  of  Lawrence’s  maturity  Uke  Lady 
Chatterley  instead  of  two  stories  published  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career? 

My  chief  criticism,  however,  is  that  Mr.  Dataller  never  does 
what  he  intends :  he  never  subjects  the  passages  to  any  system¬ 
atic  rhetorical  criticism.  When  he  is  not  summarising  the  plots 
or  interpreting  the  apparent,  he  contents  himself  mainly  with 
enigmatic  comments  like  ‘The  closeness  of  texture,’  or 
‘Throughout  we  are  conscious  of  his  search  for  the  truth  of 
experience,’  or  when  ‘  “short  and  well  brushed’’  .  .  .  becomes 
“worn  short  upon  the  skull”,  the  commonplace  phrase  gives 
way  to  the  more  intimate  one’,  or  he  merely  informs  us  mysteri¬ 
ously  that  the  word  ‘inert’  was  ‘killed’  in  the  first  version,  or, 
after  attributing  the  change  of  attitude  of  the  Baron  in  the 
second  version  of  ‘The  Thorn  in  the  Flesh’  to  Lawrence’s  later 
desire  to  be  more  diplomatic  to  his  ailing  father-in-law,  men¬ 
tions  confusingly  Lawrence’s  ‘pliable  but  faithful  attitude  .  .  . 
to  his  art’. 

The  versions  under  discussion  might  legitimately  be  used  as 
partial  evidence  for  generalisations  about  Lawrence’s  methods 
of  composition,  but  the  critic  who  compares  them  might  well 
steep  lumself  in,  at  least,  the  simple  textbook  principles  of 
rhetoric  of,  say.  Graves  and  Hodge.  Mr.  Dataller  does  not  give 
a  sufficiently  thorough  investigation  to  prove  his  conclusion 
that  ‘Lawrence  could  handle  words  as  effectively  as  Mrs. 
Woolf’.  But  I  am  rather  baffied  why  a  critic  would  attempt 
the  impossibility  of  proving  in  a  short  essay  this  point  which 
no  one  would  disagree  with  anyhow.  In  short,  Mr.  Dataller 
has  no  subject,  and  dragging  in  a  casual  comment  by  Virginia 
Woolf  is  but  flimsy  camouflage. 

Cc 
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Mr.  R.  P.  Draper’s  premise  is  stated  at  the  end  of  his  first 
paragraph ;  ‘What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  question  Murry’s  assertion 
that  in  Fantasia  the  history  of  Sons  and  Lovers  is  retold  with 
“added  insight  and  detachment’’  .  .  .  ’  Mr.  Draper  clubs  the 
straw  man  Murry  with  Lawrence,  again  disguising  a  trivia] 
subject.  Sons  and  Lovers  has  the  power  of  moving  people— 
among  them  Virginia  Woolf — profoundly  as  a  successful  work 
of  art  should.  Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious  has  not,  for  its 
fascinating  and  grotesque  eccentricity  evidently  finds  much  less 
response  in  the  human  heart.  Even  the  casual  reader  knows 
which  book  has  the  greater  ring  of  truth,  and  no  one  at  this 
late  date  gives  much  credence  to  Jessie  Chambers’  assertion  that 
Lawrence’s  novel  diverged  from  the  essence  of  the  truth.  Mr. 
Draper  is  belabouring  the  obvious. 

Further,  a  perusal  of  Murry’s  Son  of  Woman  makes  it  equally 
obvious  that  this  hysterical  book  does  its  author  small  credit. 
Lawrence  commented  somewhere  that  Murry  was  sound  on 
Keats,  shaky  on  Shakespeare  and  impossible  on  Jesus  Christ. 
Murry  is  similarly  impossible,  where  his  emotions  are  similarly 
involved,  on  Lawrence. 


Mr.  Draper  adds  nothing  new  in  his  brief  discussion  of  the 
relationships  of  the  novel.  His  conclusion  ‘that  the  novelist  is 
superior  to  the  propagandist’  even  he  admits  would  cause  little 
disagreement,  and  his  assertion  that  his  article  is  valuable  be¬ 


cause  it  gives  a  concrete  instance  of  the  superiority  is  poindess. 
Any  reader  of  the  two  books  needs  no  assistance  to  give  many 
such  instances. 
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In  each  of  these  articles  the  authors  set  up  a  straw  man— 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Woolf,  Murry — and  then  proceed  to  demolish 
this  token  opposition,  clamber  on  to  the  shoulder  of  the  now 
prostrate  giant  and  thump  their  own  chests  exultandy,  perhaps 
to  distract  a  reader  by  this  noisy  demonstration  from  the  demon¬ 
strable  triviality  of  their  subjects. 

I  believe  that  the  art  of  criticism  is  one  of  the  noblest  intel¬ 
lectual  endeavours  a  man  can  devote  himself  to,  and  that  it 
requires  a  strong  dose  of  dedication  and  honesty.  Criticism  has 
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rules,  but  those  rules  should  not  be  reduced  to  a  hollow  ritual; 
it  is  a  game,  but  it  should  not  be  reduced  to  gamesmanship. 
When  a  critic  arrogates  himself  above  the  artist  or  uses  the 
artist  to  demonstrate  the  critic’s  cleverness,  then  we  have  little 
left  of  a  great  art  but  triviality  and  egoism.  I  have  not  else¬ 
where  been  guiltless  of  the  crime  of  which  1  charge  Messrs. 
Deakin,  Dataller  and  Draper,  but  I  will  make  a  pact  with  those 
gentlemen  to  remain,  if  they  will  also  remain,  silent  when  I 
have  nothing  to  say. 

Purdue  University, 

Lafayette,  Indiana 


The  Critical  Muse 


THE  APPARENTLY  LESS  LOVABLE 

Academic  men,  their  hope  rising  to  their  year’s  beginning, 
Have  the  joy  of  the  fall  ploughman,  turning 
The  land  for  no  foreseeable  harvesting. 
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Our  wants  are  reduced  to  a  workable  number  by  the  darkening 
days. 

And  we  make  only  literary  forays 

(After  the  homosexuality  of  the  Sonnets,  why  none  in  the 
Plays?). 

Or  if  we  come  awake  on  week-ends — this  the  ‘we’. 

Royal  and  particular,  who  drives  up  to  Vermont  and  Mary— 
We  see  all  of  fall’s  passing  defiance  in  one  crimson  tree 
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And,  searching  for  the  personal  truth  that  universally  applies,  ^ 
Learn  the  names  of  grasses,  the  commercial  grades  of  apples, 
The  trial  and  error  in  finding  what  things  please.  1 


Since  academics  in  their  watches  are  unseasonable  I  , 

And  literature  has  a  tendency  to  generally  ennoble,  I 

We  find  ourselves  concerned  sometimes  with  the  apparently  I  - 
less  lovable. 


Ralph  Maud 
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VARIATION  ON  AN  OLD  THEME 

They  find  the  way  hard  now,  and  those  who  come, 

Surpnsed  into  my  lines  as  if  by  a  strange  chance. 

Are  not  at  ease;  they  look  for  a  ready  welcome. 

And  find  a  drab  place  where  a  dry  wind  blows. 

And  all  ways  are  ways  out.  So  they  go, 

Slipping  casually  away  with  scarcely  a  nod; 

Always  I  sense  them  escaping  to  a  distance. 

And  rightly;  why  should  a  dead  hand  spoil  their  show? 

Once  they  flocked  in  readily  enough,  and  each 
cening  Came  rare  and  handsome;  try  as  I  might, 

I  could  not  bring  all  in  that  overcrowded  time 
To  use,  but  they  stayed  around,  knowing  that  I 
in  the  Would  find  them  room,  as  each  one,  bright. 

Virginal,  struck  like  a  revelation.  Richness, 

Power,  delight  I  called  them,  and  crazed  with  these, 

I  thought  the  world  must  soon  fall  to  its  knees. 

But  I  found  they  had  been  worn,  time  out  of  mind. 

And  put  to  others’  uses;  that  game  came  to  an  end. 

1  learned  to  strike  a  right  attitude,  and  turn 
A  controlled  and  neutral  eye  on  truth,  love. 

Beauty,  all  the  old  pretenders;  it  seemed  that  we  must  find 
New  words  for  our  maturity,  work  out  a  line 
To  suit  indifference,  keep  tne  talk  small.  (Is  this 
To  lie  in  a  barren  bed,  where  nothing  comes  to  hand?) 

The  latest  masters  of  a  doddering  art, 

Yeats  and  Stevens,  Eliot,  Thomas,  Pound, 

Saw  this  bleak  world  in  which  the  lonely  crowd 
Wanders  between  wars  and  fumbles  its  sick  heart. 

Hoping  to  fob  off  the  next  attack;  they  lived  with  it. 

And  towered,  churched,  drunk  or  maa  with  rage. 

They  somehow  kept  at  work  a  passion  so  strong 
It  seemed  that  words  burst  for  them  into  song. 
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Will  something  of  their  secret  be  found  again? — 

Not  how  to  use  minor  gifts,  wit,  coolness. 

Or  to  fake  ironic  gestures,  passive  against  the  world, 

But  an  art  of  indignation,  that  can  see  plain. 

And  yet  outstare  the  face  of  darkness,  an  art 
To  make  tragedians  gay,  and  keep  alive 
Images  of  greamess;  to  do  their  difficult  work 
Of  affirmation,  and  name  the  right  words  for  love. 

The  right  words.  When  the  old  set  had  gone. 

Who  dropped  by  my  verse  tricked  out  like  truth. 

And  let  me  lie  with  them,  I  thought  1  might  learn 
A  better  art,  and  drop  what  I  had  too  much  used  as  mine. 
Those  Yeatsian  shifts;  but  now,  studying  a  neutral  tone 
In  a  cleaned'Up  house,  I  continually  find  (as  above) 

That  however  hard  the  way,  they  still  return. 

And  show  their  ancient  virtue  in  some  fruitful  line. 

R.  A.  Foakes 


RUPERT  BROOKE 

Salute  this  handsome  subaltern  of  rhyme. 

The  spit-and-polish  sonneteer  of  war. 

Who  gazes — chin  on  hand,  one  finger  so — 

On  rows  of  speechday  schoolgirls  on  parade: 

The  pin-up  poet.  Blow,  you  bugles,  blow 
Over  their  great  lover,  this  youth  who  made 
England  and  death  and  poetry  once  more 
So  nice,  himself  ‘cut  off  beftM-e  his  time’. 

But  there’s  some  corner  of  collected  verse 
Cobwebbed  with  dust  and  doubt  and  foul  with  Huns, 
Where  lonely  men  go  sick  and  strong  men  crack. 
Where  soldiers,  soon  to  perish,  lurch  and  curse. 

And  gorges  rise  to  meet  the  thought  of  guns. 

And  women  come  on  ignorant  feet  to  quack. 

Noel  Scott 


M 
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Review  Article 
Motives  in  Malji 

The  White  Devil  and  The  Dttchess  of  Malfi.  By  John  Web¬ 
ster.  Edited  by  F.  L.  Lucas.  Revised  editions.  Chatto  & 
Windus,  i8j.  each. 

Damne  her,  that  body  of  hers, 

While  that  my  blood  ran  pure  in’t,  was  more  worth 
Then  that  which  thou  wouldst  comfort,  (call’d  a  soule) — 

THIS,  to  me,’  says  Mr.  Lucas’s  new  note  in  his  revised  edition, 
‘suggests  a  physical  passion  for  his  sister’  (p.  188).  Then  is  he 
more  in  favour  of  the  incest  interpretation  than  l^fore?  It  has 
received  other  support  {v.  Clifford  Leech,  John  Webster  (1951), 
p.  100).  Apparently  notj  for  he  repeats  what  his  original  edition 
said  about  Ferdinand’s  motives : 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  he  is  really  in  love  with 
his  sister.  This  is  an  ingenious  idea,  though  it  seems  to  me 
out  of  the  question  that  Webster  meant  his  audience  to 
take  that  view.  The  analysis  Ferdinand  gives  of  his  own 
motives  at  the  end  of  Act  IV,  though  muddled,  is  clearly 
intended  to  be  accepted  as  true.  An  Elizabethan  audience 
was  simple  and  would  certainly  have  swallowed  it.  And 
if  we  t(^ay  are  apt  to  feel  that  his  alleged  motives  are 
inadequate,  it  is  partly  that  Webster  has  failed  to  make  us 
conceive  vividly  enough  the  importance  of  the  ‘infinite 
mass  of  treasure’,  by  giving  it  more  prominence;  partly, 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  violence  of  family 
pride  in  a  sixteenth-century  Spaniard  or  Italian.  ...  1  do 
not  believe,  then,  that  Webster  meant  us  to  hunt  for  more 
motives  in  Ferdinand’s  heart  than  he  has  set  in  Ferdinand’s 
mouth.  And  yet . . .  it  is  hard  to  be  positive  that  some  such 
motive  had  never  crossed  Webster’s  own  mind.  It  is  merely 
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a  suggestion,  and  an  inessential  one;  it  can  be  taken  or  left;  j 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  impossible  in  the  part-author 
of  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  the  friend  and  collaborator  of 
John  Ford.  (pp.  33-4) 

Though  he  allows  ‘fatal  error’  (p.  32),  Mr.  Lucas  refuses  to 
accept  the  idea  that  the  Duchess  was  at  fault.  His  second  edition 
has  an  added  note : 

There  still  seems  to  persist  in  some  critics  a  notion  that  we 
arc  to  think  the  Duchess  in  some  way  blameworthy  for 
wedding  Antonio,  and  in  some  degree  deserving  of  her 
fate.  There  arc  people  whose  mouths  arc  always  watering 
for  ‘poetic  justice’,  with  the  same  paltry  puritanism  as  en¬ 
raged  Job  in  his  comforters. . . .  No  doubt  it  could  be  argued 
that  the  Duchess  to  some  extent  forgot  her  duty  to  her  sub¬ 
jects  in  Amalfi;  but  this  aspect  docs  not  enter  Webster’s 
mind  . . .  (p.  35) 

And  about  Cariola’s  verdict  at  the  end  of  the  wooing  scene 
(I.i.577-8;  ‘it  shewes  /  A  fcarefull  madnes’)  he  comments: 

‘  “Madness,”  perhaps;  but  a  madness  in  no  way  ignoble.’  Dr. 
Bradbrook’s  subtle  account  of  the  Duchess  shows  that  ‘poetic 
justice’  is  hardly  the  issue — yet  we  do  remain  uneasy  about  the  I 
Duchess’s  blameworthiness.  Webster’s  story  shows  her  acting  I 
against  the  standards  of  the  society  she  lives  in,  but  his  play 
doesn’t  give  those  standards  adequate  presentation,  so  we  cannot  j 
be  sure  of  the  view  we  arc  supposed  to  take  of  her.  In  this 
matter  of  the  relationship  between  the  Duchess  and  Ferdinand, 
we  have  to  look  behind  what  the  play  actually  docs  to  find  out 
what  it  intended  to  do. 

Ferdinand’s  motivation  advertises  its  problematical  nature 
from  the  start. 

Fcrd.  She’s  a  yong  widowc, 

I  would  not  have  her  marry  againc. 

Bos.  No,  Sir? 

Fcrd.  Doc  not  you  askc  the  reason :  but  be  satisfied, 

I  say  I  would  not. 
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This  prompts  us  to  seek  the  answer  within  his  own  mind.  As 
for  the  Duchess  in  the  opening  scene — 

If  all  my  royall  kindred 
Lay  in  my  way  unto  this  marriage : 
ril’d  make  them  my  low  foote-steps. 

(I.i.382-4) 

The  royall  ^indred  /  low  foote-steps  contrast  suggests  the  nature 
of  the  opposition  she  feels  to  exist  towards  her  marriage  with 
her  steward  Antonio;  she  is  marrying  in  the  face  of  dynastic 
custom  and  heirarchic  order.  In  following  her  own  passions 
absolutely  she  is 

going  into  a  wildernesse, 

Where  I  shall  find  nor  path,  nor  friendly  clewe 
To  be  my  guide — 

(1.1.404*6) 

where  the  suppressed  labyrinth  image  suggests  a  general  loss 
of  moral  bearings. 

If  we  are  to  talk  of  the  Jacobean  Tragedy  of  Blood  in  this 
case,  we  should  give  bloody  the  word  that  relates  the  Duchess  to 
her  brothers,  some  of  its  Jacobean  meanings.  Honour  and  high 
blood — ‘noble  birth’,  and  a  hint  at  ‘passionate  nature’ — are 
associated  in  the  brothers’  early  warning  to  her  (1.1.323*9).  After 
her  remarriage  we  have  this : 

Card.  Shall  our  blood 

(The  royall  blood  of  Arragon,  and  Castile) 

Be  thus  attaincted  P 
Ferd.  Apply  desperate  physickc — 

We  must  not  now  use  Balsamum,  but  fire. 

The  smarting  cupping-glasse,  for  that’s  the  meane 
To  purge  infected  blood,  (such  blood  as  hers : ) 

(II.v.30*6) 

Here  blood  clearly  shifts  from  ‘family  honour’  to  ‘an  excess  of 
passion’.  Ferdinand  feels  the  last  has  stained  the  first.  But  his 
i  sorrow  over  his  sister’s  act  appears  nominal;  the  cruelty  repre- 
f  sented  by  fire  and  smarting  above,  takes  over : 
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There  is  a  kind  of  pitty  in  mine  eie, 

I’ll  give  it  to  my  hand-kercher;  and  now  ’tis  here, 

I’ll  bequeath  this  to  her  Bastard. 

Card.  What  to  do.? 

Ferd.  Why,  to  make  soft  lint  for  his  mother’s  wounds, 

When  I  have  hewed  her  to  peeces. 

(II.v.37-42) 

Sadistic  fantasy  breaks  through.  Bastard  is  a  refusal  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Duchess’s  second  union  as  a  marriage.  \  It 

His  obsessive  disgust  at  sexual  passion  is  shown  in  imaginings  tli 
of  the  Hamlet  kind :  I  to 


Me  thinkes  1  see  her  laughing. 

Excellent  Hyenna — talke  to  me  somewhat,  quickly, 
Or  my  imagination  will  carry  me 
To  see  her,  in  the  shamcfull  act  of  sinne. 

Card.  With  whom.? 

Ferd.  Happily,  with  some  strong-thigh’d  Bargeman; 

Or  one  o’  th’  wood-yard,  that  can  quoit  the  sledge, 
Or  tosse  the  barre,  or  else  some  lovely  Squire 
That  carries  coles  up,  to  her  privy  lodgings. 

Card.  You  flie  beyond  your  reason. 

Ferd.  Goe  to  (Mistris.) 

’Tis  not  your  whores  milke,  that  shall  quench  my 
wild-fire. 

But  your  whores  blood. 

(II.v.52-64) 


Here  the  idea  of  letting  the  infected  blood  of  an  over-passionate 
nature — an  image  suggesting  the  precise  and  health-restoring 
work  of  a  surgeon — is  forgotten;  the  blood  is  now  thought  (» 
as  flowing  with  careless  prodigality,  as  water  might  be  used  to 
quench  fire  in  the  heat  of  battle;  this  stresses  the  liquidity  of 
the  blood  at  the  expense  of  its  Unction  in  the  contemporary 
system  of  medicine  and  psychology.  The  physician  role  Fer¬ 
dinand  gives  himself  (with  II.v.33-6  cf  *  ...  z  fire,  as  great  as 
my  revenge,  /  Which  nev’r  will  slacke,  till  it  have  spent  his 
fuell — /Intemperate  agues,  make  Physitians  cruell’  (IV.i.  168-70, 
and  cure  IV.ii.46)  may  be  taken  as  a  rationalisation;  he  is  not 
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really  concerned  with  curing  the  Ehichess  but  is  indulging  the 
urge  to  be  cruel  to  her.  In  this  the  Cardinal  tries  to  restrain 
him: 

I  can  be  angry 

Without  this  rupture — there  is  not  in  nature 
A  thing,  that  makes  man  so  deform’d,  so  beastly. 

As  doth  intemperate  anger :  chide  your  selfe — 

(II.v.73-6) 

It  is  the  Cardinal,  with  his  trick  of  the  poisoned  bible,  who  is 
the  cunning  Italianate  villain;  alongside  Ferdinand  he  serves 
to  show  up  the  latter’s  lack  of  emotional  control : 

I  would  have  their  bodies 
Burn’t  in  a  coale-pit,  with  the  ventage  stop’d. 

That  their  curs’d  smoake  might  not  ascend  to  Heaven : 

Or  dippe  the  sheetes  they  lie  in,  in  pitch  or  sulphure. 
Wrap  them  in’t,  and  then  light  them  like  a  match : 

Or  else  to  boile  their  Bastard  to  a  cullisse. 

And  give’t  his  leacherous  father,  to  renew 
The  sinne  of  his  backe. 

(lLv.87.94) 

The  ferocity  here  would  claim  as  its  justification  the  enormity 
of  the  Duchess’s  sin,  but  the  centre  of  interest  has  moved;  there 
is  a  seeking-out  of  ‘quaint’  and  cruel  punishments  for  their  own 
sake :  the  cause  of  ^e  anger  is  lost  sight  of.  The  evidence  for 
this  is  that  Ferdinand’s  oud>urst  ends  by  imagining  a  punish¬ 
ment  that  would  in  fact  renew  the  sinne^  not  put  an  end  to  it. 
The  Duchess’s  sin  of  blood  obsesses  him  in  such  a  way  that 
while  outwardly  expressing  his  hatred  of  it,  he  reveals  his 
unconscious  desire  for  it  to  continue  so  that  he  may  indulge 
his  cruelty  at  length.  The  Philomela  reference  in  the  last  three 
lines  puts  the  father  of  the  Duchess’s  child  (Ferdinand  doesn’t 
yet  know  who  that  is)  in  the  position  of  Tereus;  the  affair  is 
being  regarded  as  a  brutal  rape :  Ferdinand  has  forgotten  the 
way  in  which  he  first  viewed  it,  as  a  deed  prompted  by  the 
Duchess’s  passionate  nature — the  view  an  audience  would  know 
to  be  the  true  one.  Thus  in  a  second  way  he  is  shown  as  having 
lost  sight  of  the  real  situation,  and  the  audience  might  sense  as 
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much  by  contrasting  this  last  distortion  in  his  thought  with 
their  knov/lcdge  of  the  Duchess’s  admissions  and  Antonio’s 
behaviour  in  I.i.  Webster  knew  Hamlet  {v  p.  204  in  each  of 
Mr.  Lucas’s  revised  editions),  and  we  can  compare  ^e  situation 
between  Ferdinand  and  the  Duchess  with  that  between  Hamlet 
and  Gertrude:  there  is  the  same  extreme  violence  of  feeling, 
disproportionate  to  the  occasion  (a  widow’s  remarriage),  find¬ 
ing  release  in  verbal  onslaughts,  using  disease  imagery  and 
expressing  unnatural  disgust  at  the  sexual  act.  Hamlet,  how¬ 
ever,  knows  the  danger  of  allowing  the  soul  of  Nero  to  enter 
his  bosom,  and  will  speak  daggers  but  use  none  {y  Wertham 
Darf{^  Legend);  Ferdinand’s  intemperate  anger  drives  him  be¬ 
yond  threats  with  real  daggers  to  murder,  and  he  goes  mad. 
Alone  with  the  Duchess  in  her  bedchamber  (Ill.ii.  109-37 :  wild¬ 
fire  recurs),  he  both  demonstrates  and  admits  the  quality  of 
his  feelings.  His  instability  is  evident  in  his  conclusion  to  ll.v. : 

Till  I  know  who  leapes  my  sister,  i’ll  not  stirre : 

That  knowne,  i’ll  finde  Scorpions  to  string  my  whips. 

And  fix  her  in  a  gcnerall  ecclipse. 

(III.  V.  100-2) 

The  doubling  of  emphasis  (to  whips  is  added  Scorpions)  and 
the  vagueness  of  the  doom  threatened  in  the  last  rhyming  exit 
line  represent  excess  of  cruelty  without  precision  or  control. 
When  mad,  Ferdinand’s  fantasies  are  of  the  same  nature — dis¬ 
organised,  violent,  and  linked  to  sexual  disgust  (V.ii.75-80). 

That  the  Duchess’s  passionate  and  irresponsible  remarriage 
implies  Disorder  is  evident  from  the  serious  undercurrent  be¬ 
neath  the  light  banter  of  the  bedchamber  scene : 

— I  must  lye  here. 

— Must?  you  are  a  Lord  of  Misse-rule. 

— Indeed,  my  Rule  is  onely  in  the  night. 

(II.ii.8-io) 

The  word-play,  which  begins  when  the  servant  starts  to  com¬ 
mand  the  mistress,  links  sexual  compulsion  (in  must;  and  Misse 
could  possibly  mean  ‘a  kept  mistress’:  p.  168  of  the  edition) 
with  chaos,  secrecy  and  darkness.  The  Duchess’s  protestation 
to  her  brother 
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Why  might  not  I  marry? 

I  have  not  gone  about,  in  this,  to  create 

Any  new  world,  or  custome 

(Ill.ii.  127-29) 

implies  the  very  point  she  herself  is  blind  to.  This  would  be 
clearer  if  Ferdinand  had  picked  her  up  at  these  words;  instead 
Webster  has  him  return  to  the  way  she  has  insulted  her  dead 
husband  and  go  on  to  a  set-piece  on  Reputation — not  whollv 
relevant  to  the  action  (it  is  even  announced  as  being  ‘to  small 
purpose,  since  th’instruction  /  Comes  now  too  late’).  But 
although  something  of  a  self-indulgence  on  Webster’s  part,  this 
docs  serve  to  assert  the  forces  the  Duchess  has  denied  bv  her 
marriage;  it  contains  a  reference  to  love  being  chiefly  round 
"mongst  unambitious  shepheards’  and  ‘quiet  kindred,  that  had 
nothing  left  /  By  their  dead  Parents’,  which  seems  a  slight  at 
the  Duchess’s  second  marriage,  for  she  was  in  neither  class :  a 
love-match  is  not  appropriate  to  her  world,  but  to  a  ‘natural’ 
one  which  in  Malfi  can  only  be  found  by  pastoral  escape,  as  she 
herself  later  implies : 

The  Birds,  that  live  i’th’field 

On  the  wilde  benefit  of  Nature,  live 

Happier  then  we;  for  they  may  choose  their  Mates, 

And  carroll  their  sweet  pleasures  to  the  Spring. 

(IIl.v.25-8) 

It  is  important,  as  will  become  obvious,  that  this  last  comes 
from  the  scene  in  which  she  first  refers  to  ‘Heavens  scourge- 
sticke’,  the  scene  immediately  following  that  which  includes 
the  Pilgrims’  commentary. 

Sexual  jokes  serve  as  pointed  reminders  of  what  man  has  in 
common  with  the  beasts.  Sometimes  Bosola’s  remarks  carry 
a  double  entendre  relating  this  theme  to  that  of  the  remarriage 
and  its  contravention  of  Degree : 

...  the  neglected  Poets  of  your  time, 

In  honour  of  this  trophee  of  a  man. 

Rais’d  by  that  curious  engine,  (your  white  hand) 

Shall  th^ke  you,  in  your  grave,  for’t. 

(III.ii.3347) 
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But  what  assures  us  most  strongly  of  the  view  we  are  supposed 
to  adopt  towards  the  raising  of  Antonio  is  the  punctum 
indifferens  afforded  centrally  in  the  play  by  the  remark  of  one 
of  the  Pilgrims : 

Here’s  a  strange  turne  of  state — who  would  have  thought 
So  great  a  Lady,  would  have  match’d  her  selfe 
Unto  so  meane  a  person? 

(IILiv.  25-7) 

And  the  Pilgrims  also  provide  an  external  judgment  on  the  dis¬ 
proportion  of  the  violent  hatred  the  brothers  have  towards  the 
remarriage : 

— What  was  it,  with  such  violence  he  tooke 
Off  from  her  finger? 

— ’Twas  her  wedding  ring. 

Which  he  vow’d  shortly  he  would  sacrifice 
To  his  revenge. 

(IIIiv.39-43) 

When  this  disproportionate  violence  finds  expression  in  tor¬ 
ture,  even  Bosola  cAjjects : 

’Faith,  end  here : 

And  go  no  farther  in  your  cruelty — 

Send  her  a  penetentiall  garment,  to  put  on. 

Next  to  her  delicate  skinne,  and  furnish  her 
With  beades,  and  prayer  bookes. 

Ferd.  Damne  her,  that  body  of  hers. 

While  that  my  blood  ran  pure  in’t,  was  more  worth 
Then  that  which  thou  wouldst  comfort,  (call’d  a 
soule) — 

I  will  send  her  masques  of  common  Curtizans, 

Have  her  meate  serv’d  up  by  baudes,  and  ruffians. 
And  (’cause  she’ll  needes  be  mad)  I  am  resolv’d 
To  remove  forth  the  common  Hospitall 
All  the  mad-folke,  and  place  them  neere  her  lodging. 

(iv.i.141-53) 

This  outburst  by  way  of  reply  to  a  plea  of  gentle  treatment 
(physical  and  mental)  reveals  the  characteristic  transitions  of 
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Ferdinand’s  mind :  that  body  of  hers  has  committed  an  offence 
to  family  honour;  it  was  his  blood  that  ran  pure  in  it  until  she 
(tended;  he  ranks  his  unstained  family  honour  higher  than 
the  human  soul.  His  insulting  his  sister  and  torturing  her  with 
courtesans  and  bawds  is  thus  an  attempt  of  his  unbalanced  mind 
to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime,  and  the  moving  of  the 
madhouse  to  her  prison  harks  back  to  Cariola’s  comment  that 
the  Duchess’s  unquestioning  surrender  to  passion  showed  a 
fearefull  madnes.  Ferdinand  hates  Antonio  for  the  simpler, 
overt  reason  that  as  the  Duchess’s  husband  he  embodies  an 
affront  to  rank  and  honour  (III.iii.86-9)  Bosola  can  sneer- 
ingly  refer  to  Antonio’s  fears  in  words  that  emphasise  his  servile 
position  and  his  being,  by  his  very  nature,  mastered  by  a  more 
powerful  influence : 

This  proclaimes  your  breeding. 

Every  small  thing  drawes  a  base  mind  to  feare : 

As  the  Adamant  drawes  yron. 

(III.v.64-6) 


[(The  sneer  is  all  the  stronger  for  the  quibbling:  ‘Your  refusal 
to  leave  the  Duchess  and  return  to  Fermnand  shows  your  fond- 
-  ness  for  intercourse  with  her.’)  It  is  part  of  the  play’s  incoher- 
■■  cnce  that  Antonio,  having  begun  by  excusing  himself  as  having 
I  ambition,  the  characteristic  weakness  of  the  great  soul  (I.i.483), 
I  and  displaying  the  bravado  of  ‘atheism’  (II.iii.58-63),  is  later 

I  nullified  and  given  an  inconsequential  death — though  of  course 
all  this  prevents  his  overshadowing  the  Duchess. 

The  madman’s  song,  whose-Tottel-like  rhetoric  is  a  deliberate 
laucherie  (IV.ii.65-76),  is  the  disordered  music  of  men  reduced 
to  the  animal  level.  During  this  scene  the  Duchess  completes 
[  her  tragic  progress :  instead  of  her  own  fearefull  madnes y  we 
I  arc  shown  her  rising  above  the  madness  of  others.  The  most 
I  significant  moment  is  her  forgiving  of  her  executioners : 


I  have  so  much  obedience,  in  my  blood, 

I  wish  it  in  thcr  vcincs,  to  do  them  good. 

(IV.ii.168-9) 


The  rhyme  draws  attention  to  this  moment  and  to  the  wpear- 
ance  of  obedience  and  blood  in  the  one  line,  which  signifies  her 
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acknowledgment  of  her  former  ‘disobedience  of  the  blood’. 
We  recall  that  Ferdinand  previously  talked  of  the  sharing  of 
his  honourable  blood  as  something  which  endowed  her  with  • 
valuable  qualities  (honour  and  ranl^  and  which  she  had  tainted  P 
by  unchecked  promptings  of  the  blood  (the  passions).  Now  she 
feels  that  her  blood  would  be  a  valuable  gift  to  others  because  f 
it  would  convey  obedience,  the  ordering  of  the  passions.  There 
is  litde  dramatic  time  for  this  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration. 
Her  first  recognition  of  guilt  comes  in  ‘Naught  made  me  ere/ 
Go  right,  but  Heavens  scourge-sticke’  (III.v.94-5),  and  it  relates 
to  her  fortitude — ‘a  behaviour  so  noble’,  says  Bosola,  ‘As  gives 
a  majestie  to  adversitie’  (IV.i.6-7),  noble  and  majestic  hinting 
that  as  her  character  grows  stronger  she  will  become  fitter  to 
be  the  ruler  of  a  state :  ‘Duchesse  of  Malfy  still’  is  something 
other  than  pride.  She  becomes  desperately  greedy  for  death, 
as  we  see  from  the  movement  of  her  plea,  ‘Any  way,  (for  heaven  , 
sake)  /  So  I  were  out  of  your  whispering’  (IV.ii.228-9).  The 
stranglers’  ‘able  strength,  /  Must  pull  downe  heaven’  upon  her 
(IV.ii.237-8),  and  she  kneels  to  receive  their  rope  because 

heaven  gates  are  not  so  highly  arch’d 
As  Princes  pallaces — they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees. 

(IV.ii.239-41) 

She  is  performing  the  most  completely  submissive  act  of  obedi¬ 
ence  in  expiation  of  her  offence  (cf  l.i.479-81),  but  now  she  is 
seeking  standards  higher  than  those  in  Princes  pallaces  and 
escaping  from  the  amoral  court  world.  Her  offence  might  be 
taken  as  self-assertion  or  as  a  yielding  to  passion  (‘the  spirit  of 
greatnes,  or  of  woman’  l.i.57^;  before  she  dies  she  is  submis¬ 
sive  and  puts  off  her  ‘last  womans-fault’  (IV.ii.232). 

Webster’s  drama  emphasises  sensational  events  and  situations 
rather  than  ‘character’ :  in  Malfi  his  unusual  concern  with  the 
latter  is  centred  more  on  the  Duchess’s  development  than  on 
Ferdinand’s  motivation.  Because  of  the  play’s  contradictory 
points  about  the  Duchess’s  children,  you  cannot  be  expected 
to  argue  that  Ferdinand  just  couldn’t  have  inherited  great 
wealth.  Mr.  Lucas’s  revised  edition,  we  have  seen,  keeps  to  the 
view  that  Ferdinand’s  ‘infinite  masse  of  Treasure’  explanation 
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is  ‘intended  to  be  accepted’,  and  he  appears  to  accept  it  himself 
by  his  references  to  ‘the  family  avarice’  and  to  ‘avarice  which, 
as  much  as  wounded  pride,  is  .  .  .  driving  him  to  destroy  the 
sister  he  preaches  at  and  the  family  whose  honour  he  upholds’ 
(pp.  200,  173).  If,  prompted  by  the  textual  notes,  we  go  back 
to  the  first  two  quartos,  we  find  this : 


Q.  1623  (BM  644.f.72  sig  K3'') 

For  let  me  but  examine  well 
the  cause; 

What  was  the  meanenes  of 
her  match  to  me? 

Onely  I  must  confesse,  I  had 
a  hope 

(Had  she  continu’d  widow) 
to  hauc  gain’d 

An  infinite  masse  of  Treasure 
by  her  death : 

And  that  was  the  mayne 
cause;  her  Marriage,. 

That  drew  a  streame  of  gall, 
quite  through  my  heart; 


Q.  1640  (BM  644.f.73  sig 

For  let  me  but  examine  well 
the  cause; 

What  was  the  mcannesse  of 
her  match  to  me? 

Onely  I  must  confesse,  I  had  a 
hope 

(Had  she  continu’d  widow)  to 
have  gain’d 

An  infinite  masse  of  Treasure 
by  her  death : 

And  what  was  the  main 
cause;  her  Mariage, 

That  drew  a  streame  of  gall 
quite  through  my 

Heart; 


Mr.  Lucas’s  text  is  based  on  Q.  1623.  Those  who  usually  read 
the  Mermaid  edition  will  be  familiar  with  the  Q.  1640  version. 
(The  various  states  of  Q.  1623  do  not  affect  this  passage :  the 
third  and  fourth  quartos  follow  Q.  1640,  having  u/hat  was  in 
line  6  and  the  false  lining  of  through  my  /  Heart)  A  reading 
of  the  first  two  lines  of  both  versions  with  an  inflexion  signify¬ 
ing  ‘Her  marrying  beneath  her  didn’t  really  matter  a  great 
deal  to  me’  may  appear  justified  by  II.v,  where  Ferdinand’s 
mental  sickness  is  revealed  before  he  knows  the  identity  of  the 
Duchess’s  second  mate,  but  he  immediately  assumes  there  that 
it  must  be  someone  of  low  birth,  and  the  Pilgrim’s  remark  at 
III.iv.25-7  shows  how  rank  matters,  so  this  reading  must  be 
rejected  and  the  lines  taken  to  mean :  ‘Let  me  really  consider 
what  her  marrying  beneath  her  meant  to  me.’  Mr.  Lucas  would 
probably  have  little  use  for  Q.  1640  here,  and  would  perhaps 
read  Q.  1623  as :  ‘Let  me  really  consider  what  her  marrying 
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beneath  her  meant  to  me.  I  must  in  truth  admit  that  the  mar-  * 
riage  robbed  me  of  a  great  inheritance  (which  I  coveted);  that 
loss  was  the  chief  reason  for  my  killing  her,  The  marriage 
itself,  while  not  my  main  motive,  none  the  less  touched  me  to 
the  heart.’  But  a  meaning  for  Q.  1623  that  best  accords  with 
the  play  as  a  whole  would,  I  think,  be :  ‘Let  me  really  consider 
what  her  marrying  beneath  her  meant  to  me.  I  can  only  say 
that,  so  far  as  it  affects  me  materially,  the  marriage  robbed  me 
of  a  great  inheritance;  that  is  all  (for  I’m  not  avaricious).  The 
marriage  itself — that  was  the  thing  which  in  fact  made  me  kill 
her :  her  marriage  caused  my  great  anger.’  (Both  Mr.  Lucas’s 
editions — suggesting  how  Q.  1623  is  generally  interpreted — put 
a  dash  after  Marriage^  the  second  edition  admitting,  p.  214, 
that  the  quartos’  comma  there  ‘becomes  a  little  ambiguous’.) 
The  only  interpretation  of  Q.  1640  as  a  whole  is  to  read  up  to  ! 
the  end  of  line  5  in  the  same  way  as  this  last  reading  of  Q.  1623, 
and  from  line  6  as :  ‘And  what  was  the  principle  cause  of  my 
killing  her.?’  (with  the  suggestion,  ‘I  haven’t  really  admitted 
that  yet’).  ‘It  was  the  fact  of  her  marriage.  Yes,  it  was  that 
which  caused  my  great  anger  towards  her.’  (It  doesn’t  much 
matter  for  the  present  purpose  whether  line  7’s  That  is  demon¬ 
strative  or  relative — a  point  Mr.  Lucas’s  first  edition  raised, 
11.208.)  It  seems  quite  possible,  then,  to  read  this  passage  in 
both  versions  so  as  to  suit  the  rest  of  the  play.  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown 
considers  that  the  quality  of  Q.  1623’s  text  is  high  and  that  its 
copy  (probably  a  scribal  transcript)  was  intended  for  readers; 
but  whereas  copies  of  the  book  reveal  press-variants  elsewhere 
(they  suggest  Webster  was  interested  enough  in  the  publication 
to  help  with  proof-correcting),  there  are  no  such  variants  for 
its  sheet  K  {Studies  in  Bibliography  VI  (1954),  130,  133-7; 
(1956),  117-20):  for  this  passage,  then,  Q.i623’s  text  may  not 
be  of  the  highest  order,  and  Q.  1640’s  may  perhaps  be  an  in¬ 
dependent  revision  of  Q.  1623’s  imperfections. 

Ferdinand’s  second  explanation — that  the  marriage  galled  his 
heart — accords  with  what  the  plav  shows  us  about  him  drama¬ 
tically  and  poetically,  with  his  admissions  to  the  Duchess  when 
alone  with  her  (III.ii.109-33),  and  with  his  telling  Bosola,  just 
before  explaining  his  motive,  that  he  ordered  the  Duchess’s 
death  ‘when  I  was  distracted  of  my  wits’  (rV.ii.298).  The  first 
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explanation,  the  lost  inheritance,  can  be  read  as  something  that, 
on  his  own  admission,  mattered  little  to  him — and  this  seems 
better  than  taking  it  as  the  conventional  provision  of  a  motive 
of  some  sort  where,  as  in  the  case  of  lago,  we  shouldn’t  really 
bother  to  look  for  one  at  all.  Again,  it  can  be  taken  as  deliber¬ 
ately  meant  by  Webster  to  show  a  rationalisation  of  unconscious 
motives  (infinite  is  an  indefinite  gesture).  As  before,  this  inter¬ 
pretation  would  rely  on  the  rest  of  the  play — on  the  qualities 
of  feeling  the  poetry  shows  Ferdinand  directing  against  his 
sister,  for  instance.  Now  as  Webster  himself  could  be  senti¬ 
mentally  pathetic  at  IV.ii.207-9,  it  is  not  impossible  he  was 
sentimentally  sadistic  elsewhere,  so  that  Ferdinand’s  ravings 
might  not  all  be  dramatically  representative  of  the  character’s 
state  of  mind.  None  the  less,  the  shifts  of  thought  and  the 
emotion  in  his  II.v  speeches  seem  enough  to  show  what  Web¬ 
ster  intended  him  to  be. 

After  her  murder,  the  Duchess’s  blood  revives  positive  quali¬ 
ties  :  Bosola  cries  to  Ferdinand : 

The  Element  of  water  moistens  the  Earth, 

But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedewes  the  Heavens. 

(IV.ii.279-80) 

which  may  have  more  than  The  Unfortunate  Travelltr  (Mr. 
Lucas’s  new  edition,  p.  196)  behind  it;  it  recalls  God’s  words  to 
Cain  after  Abel’s  murder  (which  The  White  Devil  IIl.iii.37 
refers  to):  ‘The  voice  of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  unto  me 
from  the  ground’  (Genesis  IV.io).  The  equivalent  in  the  action 
of  the  refreshing  effect  of  bedewes  above  is  the  way  the 
Duchess’s  death  awakens  a  conscience  in  Bosola.  He,  not  Fer¬ 
dinand,  makes  affirmative  statements  about  her  death: 

You  have  bloodely  approv’d  the  auncient  truth. 

That  kindred  commonly  doc  worse  agree 
Then  remote  strangers. 

(IV.ii.288-90) 

Kindred  may  work  back  on  bloodely  to  make  it  both  ‘by 
murder’  and  ‘by  acting  according  to  your  idea  of  family  obliga¬ 
tions’.  Bosola  emphasises  the  purely  physical  sense  of  blood 
when  he  is  deceiving  the  Cardinal  by  saying  he  will  kill 
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Antonio  and  refusing  the  offer  of  assistance: 

Phisitians  that  apply  horse-leiches  to  any  rancke  swelling, 
use  to  cut  off  their  tales,  that  the  blood  may  run  through 
them  the  faster:  Let  me  have  no  traine,  when  I  goe  to 
shed  blood,  least  it  make  me  have  a  greater,  when  I  ride 
to  the  Gallowes. 

(V.ii.348-52) 

(This  echoes  Ferdinand’s  use  of  the  physician  as  a  justifying 
role.)  After  the  Cardinal  has  left  him,  Bosola  comments: 
‘How  this  man  /  Beares  up  in  blood !  ’  (V.ii.370-1),  i.e.  keeps 
his  courage.  The  way  in  which  the  word  blood  shifts  between 
its  various  meanings  is  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  play. 

Mr.  Lucas’s  edition  helps  us  to  contrast,  say,  Shakespeare’s 
affirmative  poetry  after  Antony’s  death  with  Webster’s  incon¬ 
clusive  poetry  after  the  Duchess’s.  Bosola’s  comment  about  his 
accidental  killing  of  Antonio,  ‘We  are  meerely  the  Starres 
tennys-balls  (strooke,  and  banded  /  Which  way  please  them)’ 
(V.iv.63-4),  derives  from  two  Arcadia  passages :  ‘He  quickly 
made  his  kingdome  a  Tenniscourt,  where  his  subjects  should 
be  the  balles’  and  ‘[Mankind]  arc  but  like  tenisbals,  tossed  by 
the  racket  of  the  hycr  powers’  (p.  205).  The  simple  imagery 
of  these  sources  is  coherent;  Webster,  wishing  to  intensify  it, 
adds  the  notion  of  the  stars  ruling  men,  but  this  reduces  the 
effectiveness,  for  it  is  difficult  to  acc^t  the  still  and  silent  stan 
as  quickly-darting  tennis-players.  The  end  of  the  play  shows 
the  imagery  running  counter  to  the  dramatic  intention. 
Antonio’s  last  words,  ‘And  let  my  Sonne,  flie  the  Courts  of 
Princes’  (V.iv.84)  is  just  a  Wcbstcrian  commonplace  for  such 
occasions  (Vittoria  dies  with  a  similar  remark:  The  White 
Detfil  V.vi.261-2).  Disregarding  the  tag  Webster  ends  Malfi 
by  bringing  in  Dclio  with  Antonio’s  son  and  the  resolution 

Let  us  make  noble  use 
Of  this  great  ruine;  and  joyne  all  our  force 
To  establish  this  yong  hopcfull  Gentleman 
In’s  mothers  right.  These  wretched  eminent  things 
[the  bodies  of  Ferdinand,  the  Cardinal,  Bosola  and 
Antonio  arc  on  the  stage] 
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Leave  no  more  fame  behind  ’em,  then  should  one 
Fall  in  a  frost,  and  leave  his  print  in  snow — 

As  soone  as  the  sun  shines,  it  ever  melts. 

Both  forme,  and  matter. 

(V.v.135-42) 

There  is  more  here  than  dramatic  contradiction  with  the  ‘fine 
thing’  put  into  the  dying  Antonio’s  mouth  and  with  the  child’s 
anister  horoscope  (II.iii.73-80).  This  is  an  attempt  at  a  positive 
act,  an  assertion  to  round  off  the  play,  and  it  logins  as  such; 
but  Webster  yields  to  an  image  of  insecure  foothold  (character¬ 
istic  of  Malfi  II.iii.15,  IILi.io6,  III.ii.185-8,  235-6,  V.ii.367-9;  cf 
ni.ii.307-10;  the  sense  of  insecurity  is  limited  to  the  personal). 
This  image  is  more  impressive  than  the  opening  affirmation, 
and  ends  in  poetry  of  deliquescence — indeed  of  absolute  annihi¬ 
lation  of  Being  in  scholastic  terms.  As  elsewhere,  the  poetry  is 
most  alive  when  dealing  with  destruction  and ,  negation.  Tour¬ 
neur  (by  way  of  contrast)  could  hold  his  positives  firm  behind 
his  strongest  poetic  expressions  of  corruption : 

Dos  euery  proud  and  sclfe-affecting  Dame 
Camphire  her  face  for  this?  and  grieue  her  Maker 
In  sinfull  baths  of  milke, — when  many  an  infant  starues. 
For  her  superfluous  out-side,  all  for  this? 

{The  Revenger's  Tragedy^  Ill.iv) 

Cosmetics  there  have  a  serious  significance  that  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Bosola’s  outburst  on  the  same  subject  in  Malfi  Il.i. 

McD.  Emslie 

London 
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The  Broken  Compass:  A  study  of  the  Major  Comedies  of  Ben 
Jonson.  By  Edward  B.  Partridge.  London,  1958.  Chatto 
&  Windus,  25s.  j 

BEN  JONSON  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  those  authors  whose 
works  beget  critical  perceptions  as  spontaneously  as  the  Nile 
does  serpents.  Apart  from  a  handful  of  essays  and  L.  C. 
Knights’s  celebrated  book,  there  is  little  that  students  can  be 
recommended  to  read  with  any  assurance  that  they  will  under-  i 
stand  and  profit,  though  go^  monographs  exist  on  many  | 
specialised  topics.  Spealung  of  The  Broken  Compass,  a  Times 
Literary  Supplement  reviewer  complained  that  it  was  full  of 
‘chatter  for  first-year  students’.  Precisely.  One  may  now  add 
Mr.  Partridge’s  book  to  the  small  list  of  recommended  reading; 
for  he  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  explaining  exactly  and  in  detail 
how  he  thinks  Jonson’s  major  comedies  work — what  holds 
them  together — and  if  this  profits  undergraduates  more  than 
literary  pros,  the  fault  is  hardly  Mr.  Partridge’s. 

The  book  is  not  a  simple  introduction  to  Jonson — that  yet 
remains  to  be  written;  it  does  not  walk  along  expected  or  well- 
trodden  paths,  and  not  even  the  restriction  of  its  scope  to  the 
three  major  comedies  (supposing  Epicoene  is  major  and  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Fair  is  not)  has  made  it  a  short  book.  But  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  dramatic  structure  and  on  language  in  so  far  as 
that  informs  the  structure.  Partridge  has  found  a  formula  for 
dealing  with  Jonson’s  proliferation  without  distorting  it : 

Jonson’s  strategy  [is  to]  .  .  .  invert  the  alleged  values  of 
society,  and  create  a  world  in  which  these  inverted  values 
are  the  accepted  values.  Thus,  money  is  worshipped  and 
sexualised.  The  material  is  all;  the  spirit,  nothing.  People 
feed  on  each  other,  worship  the  strong,  and  jeer  at  the 
weak  (189). 
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Instead  of  representing  men  as  he  had  observed  them,  he 
exaggerated  their  dominant  traits  or  focused  on  only  one 
or  two  traits,  catching  a  man  in  an  oblique  light  and  cast¬ 
ing  him  into  an  energetic  life  merely  by  making  him  talk. 
By  means  of  real  details  and  allusive  language  and  char¬ 
acters  that  arc  little  more  than  counters  he  created  a  special 
kind  of  experience  which  is  in  part  like  the  life  men  live, 
but  which  is  distorted  into  an  experience  subtly  different 
from  anything  but  a  life  we  can  imagine  (231). 

He  was  interested  principally  in  comedy  which  was  bur¬ 
lesque  and  satire  and  poetry  all  at  once.  Given  that  kind 
of  drama,  the  imagery  he  chose  was  decorous  (210). 

As  may  be  guessed  from  this  last  quotation.  Partridge’s  approach 
to  Jonson  is  through  the  image-patterns  that  arc  found  in  his 
works,  and  this  is  an  approach  that  in  some  ways  works  better 
with  Jonson  than  with  Shakespeare,  given  the  tighter  organisa¬ 
tion  and  higher  degree  of  self-consciousness  in  Jonson’s  art. 
For  the  images  in  Jonson  lead  more  directly  to  the  structure  of 
values  in  the  plays  than  is  the  case  with  Shakespeare.  Thus  the 
beast-images  in  Volpone  lead  us  straight  to  that  equation  of 
sex,  religion  and  commerce  which  is  the  ‘subject’  of  the  play; 
thus  the  image  of  a  world  transmuted  by  Fraud  or  Rhetoric 
(or  ‘Face’),  till  the  Fraud  blows  up  and  the  transmutation 
collapses,  grows  into  the  structure  of  The  Alchemist.  In  an 
art  as  complex  as  Jonson’s,  both  austere  and  riotous,  realistic 
and  highly  formal,  a  central  critical  difficulty  is  to  formulate 
a  comprehensive  answer,  which  yet  remains  coherent,  to  the 
question,  ‘What  arc  the  plays  about?’  (is  Volpone  about  legacy- 
hunting  (as  Herford  seems  to  imply)  or  about  the  Physiologus 
beast-fable,  which  supplies  the  basic  narrative,  or  about  the 
aquisitivc  society?).  Clearly  some  mode  of  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  levels  of  meaning  is  required  to  deal  with  statements 
like  Sir  Herbert  Grierson’s,  that  in  The  Alchemist  Jonson  ‘flew 
at  comparatively  small  game’,  and  elsewhere  wasted  his  powers 
on  ‘pigmies  whom  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries  we  can 
hardly  descry’.  Partridge  replies  that  *The  Alchemist  is  funda¬ 
mentally  concerned  with  the  nature  of  man :  alchemy  is  only 
its  subject-matter’.  This  is,  after  all,  •  only  common-sense; 
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Partridge’s  achievement  lies  in  his  derivation  of  the  common-  f  gi\ 
sense  conclusion  from  the  minute  elements  which  make  up  the  his 
play,  so  that  he  can  point  to  the  controlling  purpose  behind  the  ^  to 
apparently  casual  proliferation  of  Johnson’s  action  and  language.  "  ho 
The  discrimination  between  levels  of  meaning  is  done  largely  nu 
by  means  of  a  minute  analysis  of  the  possible  relationships  \  he 
between  the  ‘tenor’  and  ‘vehicle’  of  an  image — alchemy  is  only  i  Pa 
a  vehicle  and  not  a  tenor.  This  could  be  narrowly  pedantic,  '  pr 
but  it  is  linked  throughout  to  an  awareness  that  ‘only  the  con-  | 
text  makes  clear’  what  the  images  are  saying,  and  to  a  know-  ® 
ledge  of  the  kind  of  responses  that  are  actually  involved  in 
drama :  1 

In  the  analysis  of  the  imagery  of  Elizabethan  plays  (which 
has  been  disproportionately  popular)  too  much  attention 
is  usually  paid  to  the  intellectual  relationship  between  • 
tenor  and  vehicle  or  to  the  ‘ideas’  which  the  vehicles  bring 
into  the  play,  as  though  the  philosophical  pattern  of  the  j 
imagery  was  all  that  mattered.  But  this  is  wrong.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  in  plays  where  an  experience  is  being  rendered,  ii 
rather  than  a  philosophy  formulated,  the  action  within  the  !  li 
imagery  is  never  simply  or  even  largely  conceptual.  It  t( 
may  even  be  quite  the  opposite — largely  emotional  and  sen-  a 

suous — especially  in  the  imagery  of  comedies.  One  of  the  t 
favourite  manoeuvres  of  a  comic  dramatist  is  to  violate  the 
decorous  or  expected  relationship  between  tenor  and  vehi-  * 
cle:  ‘Kisse,  like  a  scallop,  close,’  Face  advises  Dol  Com¬ 
mon.  Such  violation  arouses  surprise  and  laughter  in  the 
listener  who  is  prepared  for  one  set  of  emotions  and,  by  i 
means  of  the  metaphorical  action,  given  another.  Of  1 
course,  all  metaphorical  language  requires  some  mental  | 
activity  .  .  .  but  normally,  in  a  comedy,  the  metaphorical  ' 
language  acts  primarily  to  control  the  tone  of  me  play  ' 
rather  than  to  enrich  its  thought. 

Such  comic  indecorum  is  at  the  heart  of  the  chief  mode  • 
of  interpreting  metaphors  in  this  study  (45  f). 

The  method  may  be  laborious,  but  the  intelligence  of  the  | 
author  (obvious  enough  in  this  passage)  keeps  his  head  above  j 
the  flood  of  index-cards,  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  total  effects  j 
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gives  purpose  and  direction  to  the  argument.  Partridge  is  at 
ms  strongest  where  it  is  most  important  for  the  critic  of  Jonson 
to  be  strong — in  his  perception  of  the  overall  designs  which 
hold  together  the  proliferating  subject-matter.  Beside  this,  the 
numerous  small  faults  which  spatter  the  book  should  not  weigh 
heavily,  but  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  warn  the  reader  that 
Partridge  pursues  Jonson  with  a  heavy-footed  determination  to 
press  out  every  poetic  nuance  into  explicit  statement,  of  which 
the  following  may  serve  as  an  example  [he  is  discussing  Cleri- 
mont’s  boy,  who  is  invited  by  the  lady  he  visits  to  wear  her 
gown] : 

She  calls  him  innocent  because  he  (who  is  unconsciously 
feminine  in  his  relationship  to  Clerimont)  refuses  to  be 
consciously  feminine  in  his  relationship  to  the  aggressive 
Lady.  To  be  sophisticated  (as  op[K)sed  to  innocent) 
apparently  means  to  be  quadri-sexual :  a  man  to  both  men 
and  women,  and  a  woman  to  both  women  and  men  (170). 

To  put  all  this  down  is  to  destroy  the  status  and  so  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  ideas  in  the  original.  Elsewhere,  this  painstaking 
literalness  can  pay  off  handsomely,  as  where  Partridge  is  able 
to  expand  and  substantiate  Eliot’s  brilliant  insights  that  ‘it  is 
an  art  of  caricature’  and  ‘the  effect  is  due  to  the  way  in  which 
the  characters ..  .fit  in  with  each  other’ : 

When  gold  or  the  power  of  producing  gold  is  spoken  of 
as  one  normally  speaks  of  a  deity,  we  are  expected  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  has  any  connections  with  reality.  Do 
some  people  make  gold  their  god?  What  is  the  sense  in 
saying  that  man’s  nature  can  be  alchemised?  Is  money  in 
any  sense  the  great  healing  power  of  the  world?  Does  the 
great  god,  gold,  have  a  sexual  power?  What  is  the  relation 
of  business  to  this  religion  of  gold  ?  Is  sex  to  some  people 
a  business?  Is  religion?  And  so  on.  In  other  words,  the 
imagery  suggests  that,  in  the  Alchemist’s  world,  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  gold  is  a  religion,  a  cure-all,  a  sexual  experience, 
and  a  commercial  enterprise.  The  world  that  opens  before 
us,  once  we  understand  these  multiple  references  of 
alchemy,  is  outrageously  obscene,  crude  in  metaphysic  and 
vulgar  in  emotion.  Since  this  world  is,  in  part,  a  caricature 
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of  the  real  world,  one  can  make  numerous  connections 
between  its  crudity  and  obscenity  and  the  crudity  and  ob¬ 
scenity  latent  in  human  experience.  But  as  a  universe  of 
discourse,  it  exists  in  its  own  right,  comic  because  it  is  a 
caricature,  solid  and  substantial  because  it  has  a  religion, 
an  ethic,  a  government,  and  a  flourishing  business  (157  f.). 


The  vision  of  Volpone  as  an  economic  jungle  where  gold  is 
worshipped  and  lusted  after,  and  of  The  Alchemist  as  a  rogues’ 
gallery  of  transmutation,  where  the  only  true  alchemist  turns 
out  to  be  the  super-salesman  or  confidence  trickster — these  per¬ 
ceptions  enlarge  and  substantiate  in  terms  of  image  and  struc¬ 
ture  what  had  been  guessed  at  by  other  critics.  It  is  in  the  essay 
on  Epicoene  that  Partridge  is  at  his  most  original — though  Ray 
Heffner’s  paper  in  English  Institute  Essays  ^955  has  some  of 
his  points  (by  simultaneous  discovery  I  suppose)  and  should 
have  been  mentioned  at  least  in  the  Bibliography.  Epicoene  is 
a  play  whose  reputation  has  slumped  heavily,  and  most  critics 
seem  to  agree  with  Dennis  that  the  play  is  ‘without  a  moral’, 
being  concerned  with  a  mental  affliction  (hatred  of  noise)  rather 
than  a  moral  defect.  This  is  obviously  another  of  these  tenor 
and  vehicle  problems  with  which  Partridge  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned,  and  ne  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  silence  and 
talkativeness  are  presented  in  this  play  chiefly  as  adjuncts  of 
the  sexes.  In  the  perspective  that  fie  arranges,  the  ‘masculine 
and  loud  commanding’  collegiate  ladies,  the  amphibious  Otters 
(where  the  wife  wears  the  trousers),  the  effeminate  La  Foolc 
and  the  gossipy  Jack  Daw,  and  even  Morose  himself  ‘utterly 
unabled  in  nature  by  reason  of  frigidity ^  to  performe  the  duties, 
or  any  the  least  office  of  a  husband’ — characters  hitherto 
thougfit  of  as  rather  disparate — all  fall  easily  into  one  design  as 
variant  violations  of 


I 


certain  standards  of  what  is  masculine  and  what  is  femi¬ 
nine,  as  well  as  what  is  natural  and  what  is  artificial  in 


dress,  behaviour  and  beauty — standards  which,  presum¬ 
ably,  the  spectators  bring  to  tfie  theatre  with  them  (176). . . . 
Like  all  of  Jonson’s  major  comedies,  Epicoene  explores  the 
question  of  decorum — here,  the  decorum  of  the  sexes  and 
the  decorum  of  society  (171). 
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The  play  is  not  ‘without  a  moral’,  because  decorum  must  be 
seen  as  a  moral  law  as  well  as  a  social  principle. 

After  treating  these  three  plays,  the  book  comes  to  rest  on 
the  ‘dotages’,  whose  peculiar  defect  is  shown  to  be  their  rigid 
adherence  to  the  ‘tenors’  of  the  major  period  (religion,  sex  and 
conunerce)  without  any  corresponding  flexibility  or  vitality  in 
the  vehicles. 

The  symbolism  becomes  too  obvious  and  simplified  to  be 
imaginative.  .  .  .  There  simply  is  not  enough  surprise  in 
Jonson’s  last  plays  ...  the  major  fault  of  the  imagery  of 
the  last  plays  [is  that]  it  is  predictable. 


Partridge  makes  no  attempt  to  inflate  the  value  of  these  late 
plays,  but  he  does  make  intelligible  to  us  a  mode  of  writing 
which  has  not  been  much  better  explained  up  to  now  than  by 
softening  of  the  brain. 

One  must  be  grateful  for  what  Mr.  Partridge  has  done,  but 
much  of  Jonson  is  left  untouched  by  this  book.  Is  it  that  the 
early  plays,  the  tragedies  and  Bartholomew  Fair  do  not  fit  into 
the  thesis  presented?  A  cursory  examination  of  these  plays 
suggests  that  this  is  not  so.  It  seems  fairly  obvious  that 
PoetasteTy  for  example,  uses  many  of  the  methods  that  Partridge 
is  talking  about.  It  would  be  instructive  to  know  how  Jonson 
developed  these  techniques,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Partridge  will  follow  up  the  present  book  and  show  us  how 

G.  K.  Hunter 

University  of  Liverpool 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  PATER  SERIOUSLY? 

Edmund  Chandler.  Pater  on  Style.  Anglistica,  Copenhagen. 
Volume  XI,  1958.  Rosenkilde  &  Bagger. 

PATER  has  had  a  raw  deal  from  critics.  Apart  from  a  few 
articles  in  learned  journals,  the  recent  literature  on  him  is  very 
meagre.  The  last  book-length  bio^aphical-critical  study  was 
that  of  Edward  Thomas,  published  in  1913,  though  Miss  Helen 
White  in  the  1930s  published  a  book  on  the  sources  of  his 
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philosophic  ideas,  relating  him  to  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  the 
phenomenalism  of  Mill  and  the  fideism  of  Mansel.  In  I95^> 
in  this  journal,  Mr.  R.  V.  Osbourn  made  a  persuasive  claim 
that  Marius  the  Epicurean  was  a  richer  and  more  various  work, 
with  stronger  elements  of  humour  and  irony  in  it,  than  had 
been  commonly  assumed.  Mr.  Graham  Hough,  Professor  Ker- 
mode  and  Professor  Tillotson  have  all  written  most  usefully  on 
Pater  in  the  last  few  years,  though  in  relation  to  larger  topics. 
(Professor  Tillotson,  indeed,  contributes  one  of  the  rare  dis¬ 
cussions  of  Pater  as  critic  of  art.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Pater’s  reputation  should  be  considerably  higher  in  art-history 
circles  than  among  specialists  in  literature.  This  seems  to  under¬ 
line  the  fact  that  a  mil  judgment  on  Pater  is  not  an  easy  affair 
since  his  work  seems  to  exist  in  a  twilight  zone  between  literary 
criticism,  classical  scholarship,  art  history  and  ruminative 
fiction.)  Lord  David  Cecil  included  an  appreciative  smdy  of 
Pater  in  his  most  recent  volume  of  essays.  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  piece, 
Arnold  and  Pater  (1930),  in  the  early  flush  of  enthusiasm  and 
condemnatory  rigour  of  an  Anglo-Catholic  convert,  wrote  of 
Marius :  ‘  ...  its  method  is  a  number  of  fresh  starts;  its  content 
is  a  hodge-podge  of  the  learning  of  the  classical  don,  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  sensitive  holiday  visitor  to  Italy,  and  a  prolonged 
flirtation  with  the  liturgy.’  Mr.  Alan  Rodway,  in  the  Victorian 
volume  of  the  Penguin  History  of  Literature,  devotes  one  fur¬ 
tive  paragraph  to  Pater,  basing  his  dismissal  on  an  anecdote 
which  he  himself  confesses  to  be  apocryphal :  the  story  of 
Pater’s  being  asked  why  we  should  be  good,  and  replying: 
‘Because  it’s  so  beautiful.’  (Though  why  is  this  so  ridiculous? 
It  might  easily  have  come  from  the  table-talk  of  Plato  or  Lord 
Shaftesbury.)  Recently,  in  conversation  with  me,  a  clever 
young  lecmrer  in  English  literature  confessed  that  he  had  never 

read  Pater,  but  added :  ‘He  must  be  no  good.  Lord  D - d 

C - 1  likes  him ;  and  didn’t  he  once  write  an  essay  on  Charles 

Lamb?’  (The  Leavisian  technique  of  implying  guilt  by  associa¬ 
tion  could  go  no  further :  it  is  like  saying :  ‘There  is  a  favour¬ 
able  reference  to  Dame  Edith  Sitwell  on  p.  157.’)  What  it  all 
amounts  to  is  that  an  image  of  Pater  was  fixed  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Eliot  for  purely  tactical  reasons  and  has  per¬ 
sisted  since,  frozen  by  indifference. 
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For  reasons  of  this  kind,  a  serious  study  of  Pater,  like  Mr. 
Edmund  Chandler’s,  a  study  not  flippantly  prejudging  his 
value,  is  welcome.  Mr.  Chandler  does  not  consider  the  whole 
ceuure  but  confines  himself  to  examining  the  significant  changes 
in  the  third  edition  of  Marius  (1892)  in  the  light  of  the  crucially 
important  essay  on  ’Style’,  a  kind  of  critical  and  almost  morail 
credo  which  was  published  in  1888,  three  years  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first  edition  of  Marius  (1885).  If  we  bear  in  mind 
Mr.  Graham  Hough’s  well-argued  case  that  Pater,  in  spite  of 
being  attracted  to  Christianity,  remained  fixated  at  a  purely 
aesthetic  level,  Mr.  Chandler’s  analysis  of  the  textual  changes 
and  the  attitudes  behind  them  is  interesting  in  several  ways. 
Mr.  Chandler  is,  he  himself  admits,  temperamentally  anti¬ 
pathetic  to  Pater,  and  this  gives  his  praise  of  Pater’s  intelligence 
more  authority.  But  it  also  accounts,  I  think,  for  his  perhaps 
over-cautious  conclusion  that  Pater  shows  little  development  in 
the  third  edition  of  Marius  beyond  aestheticism.  Most  of  the 
alterations  in  this  third  edition  seem  to  have  the  purpose  of 
toning  down  the  at  least  implicit  irony  directed  in  the  first 
edition  against  Christianity  (we  may  compare  this  with  the 
textual  history  of  Pater’s  early  essay  on  Coleridge).  Secondly, 
from  a  stylistic  point  of  view,  the  alterations  seem  to  aim  at 
carrying  out  some  of  the  precepts  of  Style',  notably  in  regard 
to  ‘the  removal  of  surplusage’  and  to  the  importance,  for  Pater, 
of  achieving  an  exact  correspondence  between  an  author’s 
words  and  his  perceptions,  his  vision  of  life.  These  ideas  in 
Style  are  not,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hough,  merely  ‘aesthetic’ :  they 
relate  almost  to  the  moral  and  social  and  even  political,  or  at 
least  humanitarian,  usefulness  of  literature  to  ‘the  great  archi¬ 
tecture  of  human  life’.  Style  obviously  marks  a  sense  of  crisis, 
of  dissatisfaction,  not  merely  like  Marius  with  Pater’s  earlier 
purely  aesthetic  views,  but  with  his  habitual  means  of  express¬ 
ing  these  views.  If  Pater  has  become  dissatisfied  with  his  ‘sense 
of  fact’,  he  must,  since  for  him  word  and  thought  are  in  corres¬ 
pondence,  have  become  dissatisfied  also  with  his  habitual  use 
of  words.  He  has  the  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  the  sense  of  his 
own  limitations,  the  wish  at  least  in  some  things  to  get  beyond 
them,  which  often  comes  to  a  man  in  middle-age;  and  we  must 
remember  that  Pater’s  earlier  vision,  hectically  presented,  that 
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ol  The  Renaissance y  was  a  constricting  and  in  a  sense  deliber¬ 
ately  constricted  one,  in  which  a  high  price  in  sadness  was  paid 
for  permission  to  live  mainly  for  the  cultivation  of  one’s  own 
sensibility.  There  is  no  neighbourliness  in  The  Renaissance 
and  no  sense  of  the  things  beyond  the  veil.  In  1885,  when  the 
first  edition  of  Marius  came  out,  Pater  had  moved  on  from  the 
attitude  of  The  Renaissance y  but  his  attitude  to  Christianity 
still  remained  profoundly  ambiguous.  His  purpose  in  writing 
Marius  was,  as  we  know,  to  present  a  ‘religious  phase’ — a  dc- 
hberately  non-committal  expression,  reminiscent  of  Francis 
Newman’s  evolutionary  view  of  religion,  deism  with  an  evange¬ 
lical  colouring,  in  Phases  of  Faith — ‘possible  to  the  modern 
mind’.  A  phase  is  something  which  is  gone  through  and  sur¬ 
passed,  and  any  commitment  to  it  therefore  must  be  a  highly 
provisional  one.  The  change  of  attitude,  the  greater  committed¬ 
ness  of  the  alterations  in  the  third  edition  of  1892  seem  to 
suggest  that  Pater  may  have  been  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  liberal  Church  historians — or  perhaps  harking  back  to 
them,  for  they  may  have  been  earlier  influences — such  as 
Thomas  Arnold,  Thirlwall  and  Milman,  whose  leading  idea 
is  that  civilisations,  like  that  of  Rome,  come  to  an  end  because 
Providence  does  not  choose  to  allow  them  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  its  march.  There  is  a  double  structure  in  Marius: 
a  cyclical  plan  with  constant,  deliberate  reference  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Antonine  Rome  and  Victorian  England 
and,  secondly,  a  kind  of  counterpoint  observable  in  the  succes¬ 
sive  attitudes  Marius  assumes  in  the  unconscious  preparation 
for  his  sacrificial  death.  The  inclusion  of  Paganism  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  its  noblest  forms,  the  humble  acceptance  of  the  good 
gifts  of  the  earth  of  the  religion  of  Numa,  a  refined  Cyrenai- 
cism,  the  moral  dignity  of  the  Stoics,  is  symbolised  by  ‘the 
fragments  of  older  architecture,  the  mosaics,  the  spiral  columns’ 
which  compose  the  architecture  of  the  Christian  Catacomb  in 
Cecilia’s  house.  And  the  use  of  this  particular  image  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  relation  to  the  final  paragraph  of  5/y/e,  to  the  search 
for  a  more  inclusive  vision.  Ritual,  for  Pater,  provided  another 
indication  of  the  manner  in  which  Providence  asserted  itself 
through  history:  this  ‘new  spirit’,  not  ‘new  matter’  investing 
old  rites,  was  a  means  of  enlarging  human  sympathy.  When 
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he  attended  Mass,  for  example,  at  a  High  Anglican  church, 
Pater  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  celebrant  was  wearing 
L  the  formal  evening  dress  of  a  Roman  gentleman  of  the  second 
century.  Christianity,  however,  was  not  seen  by  the  liberal 
Anglican  historians  as  the  disruptive  factor  in  history.  Religion 
for  them  was  the  sanction  of  society,  but  only  Christianity, 
since  Christianity  was  the  only  fully  true  religion,  could  accom- 
i  modate  itself  to  progress.  Pater’s  growing  sympathy  with  this 
i  attitude  accounts  for  the  diminution  of  the  ironies  directed 
i  against  historical  Christianity  in  the  first  edition  of  Marius.  It 
■  accounts  also,  I  think,  for  the  removal  of  the  high  claims  for 
aestheticism  as  an  heroic  counsel  of  perfection  for  the  few  made 
in  the  most  important  passage  which  he  removed  from  the  first 
j  edition :  a  passage  where  aestheticism  is,  in  a  deliberately  para¬ 
doxical  way,  justified  in  theological  terms  as  a  special  vocation. 

;  Mr.  Chandler,  however,  takes  the  view  that  these  changes  indi¬ 
cate  little  more  than  a  growing  assurance  of  tone  in  Pater,  a 
willingness  to  allow  commitment  (to  the  old  position)  to  be 
!  inferred. 

\  It  is  in  the  light  of  Style  that  the  removal  of  the  personal 
elements,  the  sadistic-erotic  elements  particularly,  from  the  first 
;  edition  must  be  seen :  these  elements  are  private,  not  designed 
;  for  universal  appeal.  Apart  from  these  significant  omissions, 
the  merely  verbal  changes,  as  Mr.  Chandler  most  convincingly 
shows,  do  not  altogether  fit  the  prescriptions,  or  at  least  the 
j  most  ambitious  prescriptions  of  Style.  In  spite  of  the  insistence 
1  in  that  essay  on  the  necessary  over-all  unity  of  a  work  of  literary 
[  art,  and  not  on  special  cadences  and  the  sentence-unit.  Pater  in 
j  his  revisions  frequently  preserves  his  old  sentence-structure  in- 
I  tact,  while  altering  his  ciiction  or  vocabulary.  The  removal  of 
f  ‘surplusage’  leaves  on  occasion  an  unfortunate  effect  of  over- 
concision  and  very  often,  so  far  as  vocabulary  is  concerned,  the 
general  effect  remains  one  of  intensive  cloudiness.  Mr. 
Chandler’s  analysis  of  the  argument  of  Style  shows  that  its 
;  unity  is  not  one  of  logic,  but  of  feeling,  a  ‘music  of  ideas’,  a 
set  of  finally  isolated  perceptions  held  together  only  by  their 
occurrence  within  a  common  periphery.  All  of  Pater’s  writing 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  protracted  argument  with  himself,  and  these 
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jagged  transitions  in  Style  reflect  his  awareness  of  some  neces¬ 
sary  ‘leap  in  the  dark’. 

Yet  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Style  surprisingly  contra¬ 
dicts  an  earlier  passage  (which  Mr.  Chandler  makes  use  of  in 
his  conclusions  about  Pater’s  development)  about  disinterested 
lovers  of  literature  looking  to  art  as  a  ‘sort  of  cloistral  refuge 
from  a  certain  vulgarity  in  the  actual  world.  ...  A  perfect 
fiction  has  something  of  the  uses  of  a  religious  retreat’.  This 
seemingly  severe  contrast  between  art  as  closed,  finished,  per¬ 
fect,  and  life  as  indefinite,  open-textured,  seems  to  indicate  that 
Pater  is  merely  repeating  more  coolly  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Conclusion  to  The  Renaissance.  But  the  final  paragraph  of 
Style  undercuts  not  merely  Pater’s  literary  ideal  of  the  fusion 
of  form  and  matter,  but  the  whole  aesthetic  position : 

Given  the  conditions  I  have  tried  to  explain  as  constituting 
good  art;  then,  if  it  be  devoted  further  to  the  increase  of 
man’s  happiness,  to  the  redemption  of  the  oppressed,  or 
the  enlargement  of  our  sympathies  with  each  other,  or  to 
such  presentment  of  new  or  old  truth  about  ourselves  and 
our  relation  to  the  world  as  may  ennoble  and  fortify  us  in 
our  sojourn  here,  or  immediately,  as  with  Dante,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  it  will  also  be  great  art  .  .  .  it  will  find  its 
logical,  its  architectural  place  in  the  great  structure  of 
human  life. 

Is  he  simply  trying  to  have  it  all  ways  at  once  ?  One  can  read 
this  into  Marius’s  final  approach  to  Christianity,  ‘not  by  the 
sacrifice  of  any  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  self  but  by  the  har¬ 
monious  development  of  all  the  parts  of  human  nature  in  just 
proportion  to  one  another’.  (Plausible,  but  not  particularly 
Christian.)  Still,  in  the  final  paragraph  of  Style  we  seemed  to 
have  moved  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
Pater’s  real  position  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Christian  humani¬ 
tarian  :  social  action,  religious  conviction,  arc  now  not  merely 
some  of  the  high  passions,  carefully  subordinated  to  a  con¬ 
sumer’s  view  of  art.  Now  all  the  items  contribute  to  the  great 
structure  of  human  life  as  all  that  was  best  in  Paganism  con¬ 
tributes  to  Christianity  in  Marius.  And  if,  as  Mr.  Rene  Wellek 
reminded  us  in  a  brilliant  essay,  we  remember  that  Pater’s  last 
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work  was  a  sympathetic  study  of  Pascal  as  an  example  of  ‘the 
inversion  of  the  aesthetic  life’,  then  the  shift  from  aestheticism 
becomes  credible  at  least,  if  not  dramatically  distinct. 

It  will  be  clear  that  much  as  I  admire  Mr.  Chandler’s  acute 
and  patient  analysis  of  Pater’s  style  and  argument,  1  find  him 
rather  less  convincing  when  he  flashes  into  generalisation.  He 
discusses,  for  example,  the  fact  that  Pater’s  ideal  of  style  appears 
to  undercut  both  irony  and  allegory,  since  there  the  author 
knowingly  chooses  to  say  something  other  than  what  he  means, 
and  there  is,  for  that  reason,  no  ‘correspondence’. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  allegory 
the  author  has  indeed  a  strong  and  clear  vision  of  what  he 
wants  to  say,  and  that  this  is  what  guides  him  in  the  choice 
of  a  story,  and  the  form  and  words  in  which  to  set  the 
story.  But  something  is  lost  in  making  so  neat  a  statement : 
taking  ‘The  Faerie  Queene’  and  ‘The  Hind  and  the  Pan¬ 
ther’  as  handy  examples,  it  is  clear  that  the  superficial  story 
...  is  yet  more  or  less  complete  in  itself  and  can,  if  one 
wishes,  be  accepted  on  that  level  alone. 

Mr.  Chandler  observes  that  Pater’s  apparent  exclusion  of  irony 
may  be  a  matter  of  temperament,  but,  as  he  also  notes.  Pater 
uses  irony  of  several  types  in  Marius.  He  uses  allegory  there  in 
the  translation  from  Apuleius’s  Cupid  and  Psyche^  but  it  is 
firmly  integrated  in  the  novel  through  its  artistic  presentation 
of  the  desire  of  the  soul  for  union  with  God.  There  are  some 
qualifications  in  Mr.  Chandler’s  remarks  on  allegory,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  examples  chosen  are  surprisingly  unwieldy. 
(Bunyan  would  have  been  an  apter  choice.)  If  the  Faerie  Queene 
is  taken  on  the  level  of  pure  narrative,  it  become  almost  ludi¬ 
crously  diminished.  A  straight  comparison  with  Ariosto,  who  re¬ 
sists  allegorisation,  makes  the  dependence  of  story  on  allegory  in 
Spenser  clear  enough :  the  story  is  the  known  term  of  the  un¬ 
known,  and  neither  can  be  considered  separately.  And  the 
narrative  element  in  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  has  embar¬ 
rassed  quite  a  number  of  readers.  Question:  ‘what  had  the 
Panther  to  eat  when  the  Hind  invited  her  to  supper?’  Answer : 
the  Hind. 

These  are  merely  marginal  reservations  about  a  book  that 
Ee 
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contains  the  most  sustained  and  valuable  work  that  has  been 
done  on  Pater  for  a  goodish  time.  We  arc  that  much  nearer  to 
establishing  an  image  of  Pater  that  will  enable  him  to  survive 
in  literary  history. 

Ian  Fletcher 

Reading  University 


MARCEL  PROUST  ON  CRITICISM 

By  Way  of  Sainte-Beuve  {Contre  Sainte-Beuve).  By  Marcel 
Proust.  Chatto  &  Windus,  25/-. 

BY  WAY  OF  SAINTE-BEUVE  is  a  translation,  by  Sylvia 
Townsend  Warner,  of  the  essays  and  notes  by  Proust,  most  of 
them  unpublished,  which  Bernard  de  Fallois  brought  out  in 
1954  in  a  volume  entitled  Contre  Sainte-Beuve.  The  pieces  in 
it  fall  into  two  categories.  The  first  comprises  preliminary 
sketches  for  scenes  and  characters  in  Remembrance  of  Thingt 
Past.  Such  arc  ‘The  Prologue’,  ‘In  Slumbers’,  ‘The  Days’,  ‘The 
Countess’,  ‘The  Article  in  Lc  Figaro’,  ‘The  Sunbeam  on  the 
Balcony’,  ‘Monsieur  dc  Guermantes’s  Balzac’,  ‘A  Race 
Accursed’,  ‘Names’  and  ‘The  Return’.  The  interest  of  these 
sketches  lies  almost  entirely  in  what  they  foreshadow. 

The  second  category  comprises  the  pieces  of  literary  criticism, 
and  it  is  with  these  that  I  propose  to  concern  myself.  The 
longest  arc  those  stemming  from  a  consideration  of  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  work;  there  arc  also  some  extraordinarily  interesting 
brief  ‘notes  on  novelists’.  The  one  on  Tolstoy,  for  example, 
consists  of  only  two  paragraphs,  but  in  them  Proust  completely 
demolishes  the  notion  of  Tolstoy  as  the  great  natural  genius 
whose  novels  arc  as  shapeless  as  life  itself,  a  notion  held,  not 
only  by  the  unthinking,  but  also  by  such  critics  as  Matthew 
Arnola,  Henry  James,  Percy  Lubbock  and  Prince  Mirsky. 
Proust  secs  that  the  incidents  and  episodes  in  Tolstoy’s  work 
arc  not  arbitrary  but  illustrate  general  psychological  laws 
which  have  been  arrived  at  by  inductive  reasoning:  ‘This  is 
not  the  work  of  an  observing  mind  but  of  a  thinking  mind.’ 

There  arc,  of  course,  times  in  Remembrance  of  Things  Past 
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when  Proust  comes  near  to  being  a  literary  critic,  for  example, 
the  pages  on  Hardy,  Stendhal,  Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoy  in  The 
Captive  (II  236-238)  or  the  essay  on  art  in  Time  Regained  (237- 
274),  but  in  the  novel  we  never  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
t^t  we  arc  not  listening  directly  to  the  voice  of  Proust  himself, 
but  to  the  voice  of  a  dramatis  persona.  What  gives  By  Way  of 
Sainte-Beuve  its  peculiar  interest  is  the  fact  that  in  it  Proust 
gives  an  abstract  critical  expression  of  some  of  the  ideas  which 
enabled  him  to  produce  Remembrance  of  Things  Past  and 
which  arc  indirectly  rc-voiced  in  the  novel  through  the  persona 
of  the  narrator. 

The  ‘quarrel  with  Saintc-Bcuve’  is  worthy  of  particular  con¬ 
sideration  because  it  brings  into  the  foreground  the  profoundcst 
question  raised  by  Proust’s  novel,  the  question  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  art  and  life.  The  novel  itself  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  a  novel  about  an  author  writing  a  novel.  There  is  a  further 
refinement  of  subjectivity,  and  one  peculiarly  Proustian,  in 
that  it  is  the  very  work  of  fiction  which  the  author  is  writing, 
which  tells  the  story  of  how  it  came  to  be  written.  In  short. 
Remembrance  of  Things  Past  is  its  own  principal  theme. 

It  is  this  fact  which  places  it  among  those  ninctccnth-ccntury 
‘Romantic’  masterpieces  in  which  the  writers,  to  quote  Proust 
himself, 


watching  themselves  at  work  as  though  they  were  at  once 
author  and  critic,  have  derived  from  this  self-contemplation 
a  novel  beauty,  exterior  and  superior  to  the  work  itself  .  .  . 

(The  Captive,  I,  21 1) 

The  idea  of  the  artist  turned  in  upon  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  activity  is  crucial  to  Remembrance  of  Things  Past.  From 
Swann's  Way  (i,  239),  when  we  droop  with  the  narrator  in  his 
despondency  at  his  lack  of  talent,  to  the  concluding  pages  of 
Time  Regained,  when  we  tremble  with  him  in  his  anxiety  lest 
death  should  prevent  his  confiding  the  treasures  of  his  memory 
to  the  pages  of  a  book,  it  is  the  course  of  the  artist’s  apprentice¬ 
ship  which  enthrals  us. 

Mr.  Kermode  has  recently  reminded  us  in  his  book  Romantic 
Image  of  the  provenance  of  the  idea  of  the  alienation  of  the 
artist,  the  notion  that  the  artist  pays  for  his  moments  of  vision 
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neurotics,  and  the  whole  of  the  smdy  of  Nerval  celebrates  the 
Romantic  poet’s  tendency  to  believe  that  illusion  is  the  true 
reality : 

‘Gerard  de  Nerval’s  incipient  brooding  madness  is  no  more 
than  a  kind  of  inordinate  subjectivity,  a  greater  importance, 
so  to  speak,  attached  to  a  dream,  to  a  memory,  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  impact  of  sensation,  than  to  what  in  our  general, 
straightforward  apprehension  of  those  sensations  we  call 
reality.’ 

All  this  reflects  the  extent  to  which  the  symbolist  aesActic 
idealism  enshrined  in  de  Gourmont’s  motto.  The  world  is  my 
representation  of  it’,  had  become  part  of  Proust’s  way  of 

I  But  the  artist  need  not  be  a  neurotic  to  reject  Ac  real  world 
in  order  to  create  from  Ae  inner  depths  of  his  own  iiaturc. 
He  can  be  a  respectable  country  music  master  like  Vintcuil 
wiA  very  strict  views  on  ‘Ac  deplorable  untidiness  of  young 
ocoplc  which  seems  to  be  encouraged  in  these  days’  {Swann  s 
iVay,  I,  151)  and  yet  write  a  sonata  which  brings  to  Swanri, 
who  refers  to  him  as  an  ‘old  fool’  (I,  295),  a  promise  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  a  septet  which  reveals  a  new  world  of  beauty  to 

Marcel  {The  Captive ^  II,  58-74). 

It  is  iKcausc  Saintc-Beuve  judges  an  artist,  not  by  his  works, 
but,  as  Swann  had  mistakenly  judged  Vintcuil,  by  Ac  hgurc 
he  cuts  in  the  world,  that  he  cannot,  in  Proust’s  }udgmcnt,  be 
considered  a  good  critic.  Readers  of  Withw  a  Biding  Grove 
will  remember  that  Mmc  de  Villeparisis  contends  that  she  as 
a  better  right  to  judge  Stendhal  Aan  Marcel  because  her  father 
had  actually  met  Stendhal,  whereas  Marcel  had  only  read  his 
books  a  Budding  Grove,  II,  n);  she  even  quotes  Saintc- 

Beuve  as  auAority  for  her  contention.  To  Proust,  we  now 
learn,  Saintc-Bcuve’s  work  is  shallow:  ‘Sdntc-Bcuvc  s  .  .  . 
method  ignores  what  a  very  slight  degree  of  alf-acquain^ce 
teaches  u^.  that  a  book  is  Ac  product  of  a  Afferent  re//  from 
Ac  self  we  manifest  in  our  habits,  in  our  social  life,  in  our 
vices.’  The  function  of  Ac  critic  is,  in  Proust’s  view,  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  Ac  essence  of  an  artist’s  work  and  to  lay  bare  tor  Ac 
reader  what  differentiates  Aat  artist  from  all  others— the 
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peculiar  beauty  which  he  alone  has  perceived  and  created.  ) 
Sainte-Beuve  never  realised  this;  therefore  Chateaubriand  et  I 
Son  Groupe  Utteraire  is  drawing-room  conversation  and  the  [ 
celebrated  Lundis  are  what  the  Goncourts  once  called  them—  I 
‘idle  chatter’.  ) 

Sainte-Beuve  is  a  larger  and  more  complex  figure  than  Proust  I 
would  have  us  believe.  While  not  of  the  same  order  of  great-  f 
ness  as  Montaigne,  whose  scepticism  he  shared,  he  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  sum  up.  There  is  often  a  fundamental  honesty  in 
his  work,  a  basic  rightness  of  comment,  to  which  modern  critics 
have  not  done  justice.  Our  pre-occupations  are  not  the  same  ' 
as  his.  Sainte-Beuve  himself  admirably  summed  up  the  strange  i 
effect  of  reading  old  critical  articles  in  his  causeric  on  the  | 
Empire  critics  when  he  wrote  of  ‘clothes  which  have  become  I 
too  short  for  our  height’.  Sainte-Beuve’s  approach  seems  old- 
fashioned  and  prolix  and  his  critical  work  has  dated  much 
more,  I  think,  than  our  own  Matthew  Arnold’s.  Moreover, 
Proust  is  quite  right  to  castigate  him  for  his  failure  with  his 
contemporaries,  Flaubert  and  Baudelaire.  But  it  is  unfair  to 
ignore  his  distinguished  accounts  in  the  Lundis  and  elsewhere, 
of  Pascal  (Proust  ignores  Port  Royal),  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Saint 
Simon,  La  Bruy^re  and  other  writers  of  earlier  periods.  More¬ 
over,  Sainte-Beuve  could  write  excellent  pieces  on  near  contem¬ 
poraries  and  contemporaries :  witness  those  on  de  Tocquevillc 
and  Villemain  and  0)usin,  and  if  his  estimates  of  Balzac  and 
Flaubert  were  too  low,  there  are  some  incidental  remarks  of 
value  in  his  essays  on  them.  Perhaps  Proust’s  greatest  omission 
is  that  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  admirable  formulation  in  Chateau¬ 
briand  et  Son  Groupe  Utteraire,  of  the  characteristics  of  ‘Ic 
mal  de  Ren^’.  Sainte-Beuve  had  a  profound  interior  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  romantic  malady  and,  in  his  best  moments,  a 
mature  critical  attitude  towards  it.  Had  he  been  able  to  read 
Within  a  Budding  Grove  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  dis¬ 
cerned  the  writer  to  be  yet  another  creature  filled  with  the 
desire  for  a  terrestrial  paradise,  yet  another  victim  of  the  long¬ 
ing  for  an  incarnation  of  his  own  desire,  yet  another  successor 
to  Ren^. 

Does  not  this  in  fact  furnish  us  with  the  justification  for 
Sainte-Bcuve’s  method?  That  method  involves  an  interest  in  i 
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the  biography  of  a  writer  which  itself  involves  some  account 
of  the  social  milieu  in  which  he  lived  and  of  the  literary  ideas 
which  influenced  him.  Let  us  suppose  a  latter-day  Sainte-Bcuve 
applying  it  to  Proust.  He  would  mention  his  emotional  depen¬ 
dence  on  his  mother,  investigate  the  effect  of  his  homosexuality 
on  his  study  of  the  passions,  describe  the  bourgeois  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  miheus  in  which  he  moved,  discuss  his  literary  and  artis¬ 
tic  ideas  and  his  debt  to  the  Romantics,  and,  finally,  give  some 
estimate  of  his  literary  value.  That  would  be  the  celebrated 
‘method’  at  work.  Can  it  be  said  that,  as  literary  criticism,  it 
need  involve  any  serious  irrelevancies? 

It  would  only  involve  such  irrelevancies  if  Proust’s  contention 
that  the  man  and  the  artist  are  discontinuous  beings  were  true. 
But  it  is  not.  Our  imaginary  Sainte-Beuve  would,  indeed, 
make  it  part  of  his  business  to  show  that  Proust’s  idea  of  the 
discontinuity  between  man  and  artist  has  no  absolute  validity 
but  is  the  continuance,  in  a  slighdy  different  guise,  of  the 
Romantic  notion  of  the  artist  as  dienated  from  common 
humanity  because  of  the  demands  of  art.  It  was  the  widespread 
influence  of  this  notion  which  had  led  Tolstoy  to  make  the 
following  remark  to  Golden weizer  in  the  1890s : 

‘However  great  a  gift  for  music  you  may  have,  and  how¬ 
ever  much  time  and  power  you  may  spend  on  it,  do  re¬ 
member  that,  above  all,  the  most  important  thing  of  all 
is  to  be  a  man — it  is  always  necessary  to  remember  that 
art  is  not  everything.  ...  In  your  relations  with  people  it 
is  necessary  to  give  them  as  much  as  possible  and  to  take 
from  them  as  little  as  possible.’ 

For  Proust  art  was  everything,  and  passage  after  passage  in  his 
novel  makes  it  clear  that  no  social  obligations  or  duties  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  service.  The  artist’s  supposed 
egoism  was,  to  him,  altruism — the  ignoring  of  social  demands 
because  of  the  demands  of  art. 

Our  latter-day  Sainte-Beuve  would  also  show  that  Proust’s 
view  that  the  work  of  art  is  inalienably  individual  because  it  is 
based  on  sense  impressions  which  arc,  in  themselves,  unique 
and  transcending  the  intelligence  is  a  continuation  of  Roman¬ 
tic  idealism.  He  would  point  out  the  long  history  of  Proust’s 
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notion  that  metaphor  is  the  result  of  an  intuitive  perception  of 
a  common  quality  in  different  sensations  or  ideas,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  style.  In  short,  he  would  show  that  Remembrance 
of  Things  Past  presupposes  not  only  an  individual  artist,  Marcel 
Proust  (though  he  was,  undoubtedly,  the  catalyst  without  which 
the  ‘reaction’  necessary  to  the  creation  of  the  work  would  have 
been  impossible),  but  also  a  whole  context  of  social,  literary  and 
personal  history. 

Because  Remembrance  of  Things  Past  is  as  much  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  mind  of  the  representer  as  a  representation  of  life, 
the  use  of  the  biographical  method  in  criticising  it  is,  indeed, 
not  merely  an  excusable  exercise  but  a  necessity.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  method  as  practised  by  Sainte-Beuve  was  always 
aamirable.  He  was  far  too  prone  to  divert  his  attention  from 
the  works  of  the  author  under  consideration  and  go  off  into 
irrelevant  anecdotes  with  which  his  omnivorous  reading  had 
provided  him.  The  biographical  critic  must  always  remember 
that  he  is  only  interested  in  the  man  because  of  his  work, 
and  not  vice  versa,  and  that,  in  the  end,  he  must  judge  the 
artistic  merit  of  that  work,  and  judge  it  soundly,  if  his  criticism 
is  to  be  complete.  But  judgment  is  the  end  of  the  journey,  it  is 
not  the  whole  route.  In  order  to  refresh  our  sense  of  an  artist’s 
unique  qualities  and  peculiar  achievements,  the  critic  may  quite 
properly  follow  many  and  devious  paths,  and  we  must  certainly 
not  be  blinded  to  the  value  of  the  biographical  part  of  criticism 
by  Sainte-Bcuve’s  occasional  abuse  of  it. 
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CULTURE  AND  SOCIETY 
I 

FEW  PEOPLE  arc  in  a  position  to  write  as  authoritivcly 
about  Mr.  Williams’  recent  book,  Culture  and  Society^  as  the 
author  of  T he  Uses  of  Literacy.  It  was  all  the  more  disappoint¬ 
ing,  then,  to  find  Mr.  Hoggart  so  intent  on  winning  recognition 
for  Mr.  Williams’  general  argument,  that  he  seemed  reluctant 
to  press  home  his  incidental  criticisms.  Let  it  be  said  straight¬ 
away  that  the  book  is  an  important  one,  that  the  historical  expo¬ 
sition  is  impressive  and  valuable,  and  that  these  claims  arc  not 
impaired  if  we  point  out  that  the  final  section  of  the  book,  in 
which  Mr.  Williams  makes  his  own  contribution  to  ‘the  great 
continuing  debate’  on  the  nature  of  culture,  seems  extremely 
confused  and  ambiguous.  In  a  general  way,  Mr.  Hoggart 
appears  rather  uneasy  about  this  part  of  the  book — he  com- 
;  raents  on  the  ‘orotund  quality’  of  Mr.  Williams’  style  and  its 
I  consequent  blurring  effect,  he  suggests  that  the  argument 
would  have  been  more  compelling  if  it  had  been  set  against  a 
‘more  concrete  and  shaded  background’ — but  he  leaves  it  at 
this,  and  the  implications  of  his  remarks  remain  unexplored. 
In  what  follows  I  have  concentrated  mainly  on  the  ‘conclusion’ 
and  tried  to  throw  a  more  sharply  focused  light  in  the  direction 

I  indicated  by  Mr.  Hoggart. 

The  conclusion  is  shaped  by  two  main  considerations.  The 
first  is  to  provide  an  apologia  for  working-class  culture.  The 
second,  developed  in  order  to  support  the  first,  is  to  argue  a 
!  close  correspondence  in  kind,  if  not  actual  fusion,  between  cul- 
I  hire  as  ‘way  of  life’  and  culture  as  ‘artistic  achievement’. 

The  apologia  is  a  veiled  one.  That  is  to  say,  arguments  are 
I  advanced  in  general  terms,  but  they  are  in  fact  politically 
I  weighted.  For  instance,  throughout  the  book  there  is  a  con- 
*  tinual  insistance  on  the  dangers  of  abstraction.  In  this  spirit  an 
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attack  is  opened  on  the  use  of  the  word  ‘mass’  in  general  speech. 
Mass  -  observation,  mass  -  democracy,  mass  -  communication— 
these  are  simply  ways  of  reducing  a  complex  reality  to  a  for¬ 
mula.  Constantly,  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  to  other 
people  we  also  are  masses.  In  fact,  ‘the  mass’  is  a  synonym  for 
‘other  people’.  All  this  is  admirably  said.  But  then  Mr. 
Williams  goes  on  to  make  great  play  with  the  word  ‘bourgeois’ 
in  precisely  the  way  he  attacks  other  people  for  using  ‘mass’. 
His  target  is  smaller  than  he  suggests. 

A  subder  extension  of  this  political  weighting  can  be  seen 
when  Mr.  Williams  comes  to  examine  what  he  calls  the  alter¬ 
native  ideas  of  social  relationship.  One  idea  is  the  bourgeois 
version,  in  which  ‘each  individual  is  to  pursue  his  own  develop¬ 
ment  and  his  own  advantage  as  a  natural  right’.  Opposed  to 
this  there  is  the  working-class  version  which  is  seen  as  ‘mutual 
responsibility  .  .  .  the  idea  of  solidarity’.  These  are  offered  as 
alternative  versions.  But  it  is  clear  that  one  is  being  favourably 
described  and  the  other  not.  ‘Each  individual  is  to  pursue  his 
own  development  and  his  own  advantage  as  a  natural  right.’ 
It  is  ‘advantage’  which  tilts  it.  When  this  is  juxtaposed  to 
‘active  mutual  responsibility’,  then  the  difference  between  the 
two  versions  is  between  the  more  and  the  less  selfish.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  we  see  the  danger  of  ‘the  formula’.  ‘Advantage’ 
hints  at  ruthless  economic  cut  and  thrust;  ‘solidarity’  at  mutual 
trust  and  responsibility.  But  surely  the  questions  we  have  to 
ask  are — what  is  the  nature  of  the  advantage?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  solidarity?  There  was  solidarity  in  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many;  there  is  solidarity  in  South  Africa.  If  collective  enter¬ 
prise  in  itself  is  to  be  adduced  as  a  happy  and  noticeable  feature 
of  working-class  culture,  extending  outwards  from  the  family, 
to  the  neighbourhood,  the  trade  union,  the  labour  party,  then 
by  the  same  token,  equal  approval  might  be  given  to  the  collec¬ 
tive  enterprise  which  extends  out  by  way  of  the  family,  the 
public  school,  Oxbridge,  and  the  Civil  Service. 

I  notice  these  distortions  because  they  are  indicative  of  the 
pressures  underlying  Mr.  Williams’  conclusions.  But  more 
importantly,  to  note  that  they  prepare  the  way  for  his  involve¬ 
ment  in  an  overwhelming  assumption.  This  is,  that  culture  as 
a  way  of  life  can  be  seen  as  an  alternative  to  culture  as  conscious 
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artistic  achievement.  It  is  the  inevitable  next  step  in  the 
apologia  he  has  embarked  on. 

The  crucial  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

The  working-class,  because  of  its  position,  has  not,  since 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  produced  a  culture  in  the  nar¬ 
rowest  sense.  The  culture  which  it  has  produced,  and 
which  it  is  important  to  recognise,  is  the  collective  demo¬ 
cratic  institution,  whether  in  the  trade  unions,  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  or  a  political  party.  Working-class 
culture,  in  the  stage  through  which  it  has  been  passing,  is 
primarily  social  (in  that  it  has  created  institutions)  rather 
than  individual  (in  particular  intellectual  or  imaginative 
work).  When  it  is  considered  in  context,  it  can  be  seen  as 
a  very  remarkable  creative  achievement. 

The  motive  behind  this  strange  argument  is  obvious  enough. 
Proletarian  art  is  too  limited,  too  unrepresentative,  to  suggest 
the  richness  of  the  culture  Mr.  Williams  is  seeking  to  defend. 
Therefore,  the  notion  of  what  culture  involves  must  be  ex¬ 
tended,  but  not  in  a  way  which  deadens  the  note  of  conscious 
achievement. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  at  this  point  the  different  impres¬ 
sion  class-labels  make  when  applied  to  art.  If  we  say,  ‘a  fine 
example  of  proletarian  art’,  we  think  immediately  of  triumph. 
The  reference  suggests  possibly  the  early  novels  of  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  or  the  paintings  of  L.  S.  Lowry.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  say  ‘a  fine  example  of  middle-class  art’,  we  glance  at  the 
speaker  to  confirm  the  irony.  Here,  the  immediate  reaction  is 
to  something  cramping,  complacent — Mrs.  Dale  comes  to  mind 
before  George  Eliot.  I  mention  the  business  of  audience- 
response  in  ^s  matter  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Williams’  terms  are 
far  freer  from  prejudice  than  those  from  which  he  is  anxious 
to  distinguish  them.  He  seems  insufficiently  aware  that  he  is 
bowling  with  the  wind  behind  him. 

But  it  is  not  proletarian  art  which  Mr.  Williams  wants  to 
advance  as  characteristic  of  working-class  culture, but  ‘collective 
democratic  institutions’.  And  he  instances  the  trade  union,  the 
cooperative  movement.  But  he  is  not  seeing  these  with  a 
sociologist’s  eye  and  approving  them.  They  arc  an  alternative 
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expression,  he  contends,  of  the  conscious  culture  generally  to  be 
found  in  art.  The  difference  is  simply  that  one  is  social  and 
the  other  is  individual.  In  that  sharp  antithesis,  he  masks  the 
change-over  in  his  use  of  the  word  culture.  The  effect  of  the 
sleight-of-hand  only  becomes  apparent  in  the  last  sentence, 
when  regarding  the  collective  democratic  institution  he  says, 
‘in  context  it  can  be  seen  as  a  very  remarkable  creative  achieve¬ 
ment’.  And  ‘creative’  is  clearly  intended  to  carry  the  same 
force  as  ‘creative’  when  applied  to  an  artist.  In  other  words, 
the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers  is  a  creative  achievement 
of  the  same  kind  as  Sons  and  Lovers.  But  this  is  simply  to  play 
ducks  and  drakes  with  language.  There  is  nothing  ‘creative’ 
about  abstractions  like  institutions.  The  kind  of  achievement 
they  represent  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  order,  economic, 
political — what  you  will.  Once  again,  the  fallacy  of  this  kind 
of  thinking  is  sharply  exposed  by  asking  the  class  question.  If 
the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers  is  a  ‘creative  achievement’ 
of  working-class  culture,  then  presumably  the  British  Medical 
Association  is  a  ‘creative  achievement’  of  middle-class  culture. 
Immediately  we  put  it  like  this,  the  oddity  of  the  claim,  rather 
than  its  justification  or  otherwise,  strikes  us. 

Hints  of  this  argument  appear  earlier  in  the  book.  They 
shape,  in  a  rather  interesting  way,  the  kind  of  criticism  that 
Mr.  Williams  brings  to  bear  on  Dr.  Leavis’  notion  of  culture. 
Broadly  speaking,  he  has  two  charges  to  make,  which  arc  per¬ 
haps  really  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  rather  too  bookish. 
Important  as  literature  is,  it  can  never  be  quite  comprehensive 
as  Dr.  Leavis  suggests.  And  this  narrowness  extends,  Mr. 
Williams  feels,  into  the  notion  of  minority  culture  which  Dr. 
Leavis  has  done  so  much  to  popularise.  Isn’t  there  a  touch  of 
the  exclusive  there,  an  invitation  to  the  pharisee? 

I  suggest  these  charges  arc  really  the  same  charge,  because 
they  both  proceed  from  the  same  point  of  view.  The  point  of 
view  of  the  sociologist,  who  is  also  interested  in  social  reform. 
Now  Dr.  Leavis  is  neither  a  sociologist,  nor  a  social  reformer. 
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He  is  a  literary  critic,  and  his  interest  in  culture  and  the  various 
ways  in  which  he  expresses  that  interest,  arc  shaped  by  that  fact. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  he  writes : 
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The  minority  capable  not  only  of  appreciating  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Donne,  Baudelaire,  Hardy  (to  take  major 
instances),  but  of  recognising  their  latest  successors,  con¬ 
stitute  the  consciousness  of  the  race  (or  of  a  branch  of  it)  at 
a  given  time. 

Mr.  Williams  suggests  that  a  better  formulation  would  read : 

The  majority  capable  not  only  of  appreciating  Shakespeare, 
the  English  Common  Law,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  committee 
procedure,  Purcell,  the  nature  of  wage-labour,  Hogarth, 
Hooker,  genetic  theory,  Hume  (to  major  instances),  but  of 
recognising,  either  their  successors,  or  their  contemporary 
changes  and  implications,  constitute  the  consciousness  of 
the  race  (or  of  a  branch  of  it)  at  a  given  time. 

Mr.  Williams  broadens  the  list  in  a  manner  of  a  man  proposing 
a  more  liberal  curriculum  for  a  too  limited  school  of  study.  And 
in  so  doing  he  misses  the  point  of  the  ‘limitations’.  What  Dr. 
Leavis  is  talking  about  is  not  the  kind  of  things  an  intelligent 
person  ought  to  be  aware  of,  but  something  much  more  specific. 
It  is  simply  that  culture,  as  a  literary  critic  understands  it,  can 
only  exist  in  terms  of  personal  response,  in  the  same  way  as 
friendship  can  only  exist  as  personal  response.  Knowledge 
about  culture,  like  knowledge  about  friendship,  is  something 
different.  And  it  is  ‘knowledge  about’  that  has  encouraged  Mr. 
Williams  to  insert  into  his  list  the  English  Common  Law,  com¬ 
mittee  procedure  (a  curious  choice  on  any  count),  and  the  nature 
of  wage-labour.  The  more  apparently  comprehensive  list  crosses 
one  notion  of  culture  with  another,  and  sterilises  both. 

Here  again  we  feel  the  rather  obtrusive  presence  of  the  social 
reformer,  constantly  trying  to  balance  the  books  of  two  quite 
different  concerns,  who  unfortunately  share  the  common  name 
of  culture.  And  this  leads  me  just  to  mention  one  of  the  more 
far-reaching  implications  of  this  interesting  book.  Ironically,  it 
is  hardly  one  that  Mr.  Williams  could  have  intended.  Apart 
from  the  historical  exposition,  I  suppose  the  main  drift  of  his 
book  could  be  thought  of  as  an  attempt  to  offer  a  synthetic 
account  of  culture.  On  a  small  scale,  there  is  the  criticism  of 
Leavis;  on  a  larger  one,  the  Conclusion  to  the  book.  But  the 
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total  effect  of  this  effort  is  to  reveal  very  clearly  the  extreme 
obliquity  of  correspondence  between  culture  as  conscious  art 
and  culture  as  a  whole  way  of  life.  Indeed,  we  might  well  apply 
to  ‘culture’  Alice’s  remark  in  Through  the  Lool^ing  Glass,  ‘You 
see,  it’s  like  a  portmanteau — two  meanings  packed  into  one 
word.’ 

Ian  Gregor 


That  part  of  Culture  and  Society,  and  it  is  of  course  the  major 
part,  in  which  Mr.  Williams  assesses  the  contributions  of  in¬ 
dividual  thinkers  to  the  tradition  of  thought  and  feeling  he  is 
trying  to  trace  strikes  me  as  particularly  valuable.  His  account 
of  the  industrial  novelists — to  take  one  example  among  many— 
is  the  best  I  have  read,  and  his  estimate  of  ‘Hard  Times’  seems 
much  nearer  the  truth  that  that  of  Dr.  Leavis.  Mr.  Williams’s 
sensitive  understanding  of  other  thinkers  has,  however,  been 
adequately  defined  by  Mr.  Hoggart,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
insist  on  it  further  here. 

In  the  final  chapter,  however,  where  Mr.  Williams  makes  his 
own  contribution,  though  not  entirely  confined  to  it,  there  seem 
to  me  to  be  serious  weaknesses  which  Mr.  Hoggart,  though 
vaguely  aware  of  them,  does  not  put  his  finger  on.  And  it  is 
on  these  weaknesses  that  I  wish  to  concentrate. 

Mr.  Hoggart  criticises  the  last  chapter  for  the  absence  from  it 
of  a  texture  of  illustrative  particulars,  and  mentions  that  one 
reviewer  has  found  the  book  itself  insular.  These  two  strictures 
point  to  elements  of  a  larger  inadequacy  arising  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Williams  docs  not  explicitly  recognise  that  ideas  about 
culture  —  ideas  that  is  about  a  whole  way  of  life  —  cannot  be 
meaningfully  separated  from  ideas  about  the  internal  organisa¬ 
tion  of  a  society  and  its  relations  with  other  societies. 

Mr.  Williams  may  say  that  his  aim  has  not  been  to  make 
particular  recommendations — ‘The  arguments ...  do  not  point 
to  any  inevitable  action  or  affiliation’ — ^but  only  to  promote  the 
kind  of  thinking  about  society  which  will  enable  it  to  develop 
healthily.  But  surely,  unless  the  total  structure  of  secondary 
implications  of  a  general  idea  is  worked  out,  the  idea  itself 
remains  merely  vague — a  verbal  gesture  which  can  accommodate 
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the  interpretations  given  to  it  by  readers  with  widely  differing 
(and  sometimes  mutually  exclusive)  interests  and  habits  of 
thought,  but  one  which  is  not  exact  enough  to  invite  meaning¬ 
ful  assent  or  dissent.  It  is  not  that  I  want  Mr.  Williams  to  show 
his  pohtical  colours  or  to  formulate  a  programme,  but  to  give 
his  ideas  a  sharper  definition. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  example,  believes  that  solidarity  is  a  desir¬ 
able  social  ideal.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  solidarity?  Is  it 
to  be  a  purely  national  solidarity — a  solidarity  which  may  be 
directed,  as  it  is  in  war-time,  against  other  societies — or  is  it  to 
be  an  international  solidarity  as  well — a  kind  of  brotherhood  of 
man  ?  If  it  is  only  the  first,  is  it  necessarily  a  humane  ideal  ?  If 
it  is  the  second,  however  desirable,  is  it  a  practicable  one?  And, 
given  a  more  precise  definition  of  solidarity,  what  modes  of 
thought  would  be  likely  to  promote  it  and  what  counteract  it? 

Similarly,  when  Mr.  Williams  condemns  the  dominative 
mode  in  human  relations,  I  wonder  if  he  has  worked  out  the 
necessary  implications  of  his  condemnation.  If  a  society  is  to 
abandon  the  dominative  mode  and  not  merely  certain  manifes¬ 
tations  of  that  mode,  it  must  surely  follow  mat  in  its  internal 
arrangements  it  will  be  anarchical  and  in  its  international  rela¬ 
tions  pacifist.  For  anarchism  is  the  only  ideal  of  organisation 
of  a  society  and  pacifism  the  only  ideal  of  the  relations  of  one 
society  to  another  consistent  with  a  desire  wholly  to  renounce 
the  dominative  mode.  If  Mr.  Williams  objects  that  I  am 
extending  the  application  of  his  term  unwarrantably,  I  may 
legitimately  ask  him  to  redefine  it. 

In  the  same  way  the  variety  of  possible  interpretations  of  some 
passages  in  his  last  chapter  is  so  wide  as  to  make  them  bewilder- 
ingly  ambiguous.  When  Mr.  Williams  uses  we/our /us,  for 
example,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  say  whether  he  means 
Britain,  the  Western  powers,  mankind  as  a  whole,  or  an  un- 
specifiable  body  of  people. 

Indeed,  I  wonder  how  far  Mr.  Williams’s  grave  optimism, 
his  sense  (surely  a  little  Utopian)  of  human  possibility,  admir¬ 
able  as  they  are,  are  dependent  not  only  on  a  vagueness  of 
definition  but  on  not  looking  too  closely  at  those  considerations 
which  arc  in  conflict  with  flicm.  Thus,  apart  from  brief  pas¬ 
sages  on  pp.  336  and  338,  he  docs  not  stress  that  the  kind  of 
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thinking  which  he  believes  stems  from  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  kind  of  thinking  which  sees  human  beings  as  material 
objects,  despite  important  modifications,  is  immeasurably 
stronger  than  before,  though  the  theatre  of  its  operations  has 
largely  changed.  Not  only  does  the  tightened  hold  of  this  in¬ 
adequate  m^e  of  thinking  and  feeling  enable  the  physical 
annihilation  of  our  society  to  become  increasingly  probable,  but 
it  provides  evidence  of  a  serious  human  limitation :  that  people 
find  it  difHcult  to  apply  sympathy,  imagination  and  intelligence 
(qualities  a  superabundance  of  which  are  essential  to  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Williams’s  ideal  of  culture)  beyond  the  confines  of 
a  limited  group.  And  there  seems  evidence  too  that  the  tech¬ 
nological  apparatus  of  our  society  is  by  a  complex  process  of 
interaction  dulling  those  qualities  still  further  (Professor  Wright 
Mills’s  account  of  the  atrophy  of  the  imagination  which  is  both 
cause  and  result  of  modern  war  technology  is  relevant  here). 
‘What  we  genuinely  understand  we  can  do,’  says  Mr.  Williams. 
But  what  happens  if  most  of  us  are  incapable  of  understanding? 

Malcolm  Pittock 

232  Nantwich  Road,  Crewe 


III 

The  Editor  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  these  comments,  but 
while  in  general  I  am  willing  to  do  so,  I  have  a  certain  reluc¬ 
tance  :  first,  because  the  issues  are  large,  and  not  easily  discussed 
incidentally;  second,  because  I  have  continued  my  argument  in 
a  new  book,  The  Long  Revolution,  which  will  be  published 
next  year,  and  which  specifically  discusses  many  of  the  points 
here  raised. 

With  Mr.  Pittock’s  remarks  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy, 
but  I  find  it  strange  that  he  should  think  I  do  not  ‘explicitly 
recognise  that  ideas  about  culture  .  .  .  cannot  be  meaningfully 
separated  from  ideas  about  the  internal  organisation  of  a  society 
and  its  relations  with  other  societies’.  Very  many  readers  of 
Culture  and  Society  have  seen  in  it  a  precise  refusal  to  make 
this  separation,  and  some  of  them  (including,  it  would  seem, 
Mr.  Gregor)  have  blamed  me  for  it.  Obviously  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  worked  out,  but  the  affiliation,  including  political 
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afiiliadon,  is  definite.  My  valuation  of  solidarity  was  an  explicit 
affiliation  to  the  British  working<lass  movement,  and  1  will¬ 
ingly  repeat  this.  At  the  same  time  I  think  1  am  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  a  merely  negative  solidarity,  and  it  is  to  the  growth 
of  solidarity  into  an  extending  co-operative  society  that  1  look 
with  hope.  I  find  this  growth  explicit,  in  men  and  in  policies, 
in  our  own  Labour  Party  and  in  the  new  international  move¬ 
ment  of  socialist  humanism  (in  which,  from  the  island  where  1 
live,  I  take  a  reasonably  active  part).  But  whether  this  move¬ 
ment  is  ‘practicable’,  whether  it  will  succeed  or  fail,  neither 
Mr.  Pittock  nor  I  can  say.  Similarly,  in  rejecting  ‘the  domina- 
tivc  mode  in  human  relations’,  I  cannot  say  whether  an  alterna¬ 
tive  mode  will  succeed,  but  I  am  consciously  a  pacifist  in  inter¬ 
national  relations,  and  think  this  not  unreasonable,  while  in 
internal  relations  I  do  not  accept  that  the  only  alternative  to 
‘the  dominative  mode’  is  ‘anarenism’.  The  whole  tradition  of 
democratic  thinking  and  practice  seems  to  me  to  provide  a 
positive  and  practicable  alternative,  and  while  again  I  may  be 
wrong,  it  is  interesting  to  find  someone  like  Mr.  Pittock,  in  the 
mid-twentieth  century  in  Britain,  apparently  at  the  stage  in  this 
argument  reached  very  much  earlier,  when  dominative  govern¬ 
ment  or  no  government  seemed  the  only  alternatives.  If  my 
‘grave  optimism’  and  my  ‘sense  of  human  possibility’  seem 
unreasonable  to  Mr.  Pittock,  I  can  only  repeat  that  they  are 
based  on  my  actual  experience  of  men  and  communities :  I  may 
be  misreading  my  experience,  but  at  least  I  have  thought  about 
it.  Professor  Wright  Mills  and  others  arc  also  interpreting  their 
experience,  and  I  try  to  attend  to  them  closely,  but  while  it  is 
obvious  that  there  arc  powerful  modern  trends  towards  seeing 
‘human  beings  as  material  objects’  and  towards  the  ‘atrophy  of 
the  imagination’,  the  strength  of  other  ways  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  equally  embodied  in  powerful  movements,  and  in 
many  dedicated  individuals  and  groups,  seems  to  me  not  neg¬ 
ligible.  I  would  accept  that  there  is  conflict,  and  that  its  out¬ 
come  is  uncertain,  but  one  can  at  least  try  to  write  and  work  in 
what  is  still  a  living  cause.  This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  also  Mr. 
Hoggart’s  view,  and  I  might  add  that  when  we  met  recently, 
for  the  first  time,  we  seemed  to  find  a  measure  of  agreement, 
both  in  our  reading  of  the  cultural  situation  and  in  our  sense 
Ff 
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of  directions  that  might  be  practically  followed,  beside  which 
our  few  differences  seemed  minor.  I  think  1  might  fairly  ask 
Mr.  Pittock  to  wait  a  few  years,  both  to  see  whether  anything 
comes  of  this,  and  to  give  time  for  my  own  argument  to  be 
developed  from  what  was  obviously,  in  Culture  and  Society^ 
only  a  first  stage. 

To  Mr.  Gregor’s  comment,  at  once  more  specific  and  to  me 
less  interesting,  I  had  better  reply  point  by  point : 

(i)  ‘Bourgeois’  is  offered  as  a  description  of  a  particular  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  nature  of  social  relationships,  and  there  is  no  inten¬ 
tion,  on  my  part,  to  conceal  my  dislike  for  it.  That  this  is  not 
a  judgment  of  all  the  actual  people  in  a  particular  economic  or 
social  grouping  is  made  clear  by  my  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
class  (326) : 

Class  feeling  is  a  mode,  rather  than  a  uniform  possession 
of  all  the  individuals  who  might,  objectively,  be  assigned 
to  this  class.  ...  It  is  foolish  to  interpret  individuals  in 
rigid  class  terms,  because  class  is  a  collective  mode  and  not 
a  person.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  interpretation  of  ideas 
and  institutions,  we  can  speak  properly  in  class  terms. 

This  use  of  class  descriptions,  to  which  my  use  of  ‘bourgeois’ 
is  strictly  confined,  is  wholly  compatible  with  my  attack  on 
‘masses’  as  a  way  of  describing  people.  If  Mr.  Gregor  thinks 
there  has  not  been  a  theory  of  society  defining  the  pursuit  of 
individual  development  and  advantage  as  a  natural  right,  I 
cannot  argue  with  him;  he  must  simply  go  to  the  record.  There 
is  nothing  new,  incidentally,  in  my  description  of  this  theory 
as  ‘bourgeois’ — it  is  an  ordinary  term. 

(ii)  In  my  book  I  discuss  the  dangers  of  ‘solidarity’  (334),  and 
what  I  say  there  can  stand  as  my  comment  on  Nazi  Germany 
and  South  Africa.  It  is  true  that  ‘the  collective  enterprise  which 
extends  out  by  way  of  the  family,  the  public  school,  Oxbridge 
and  the  Civil  Service’  has  important  similarities  to  what  I 
describe  as  ‘the  working-class  way  of  life’,  but  it  has  one  dis¬ 
similarity,  which  to  me  is  crucial.  Because  the  working-class 
way  of  life  has  created  the  collective  democratic  institution,  it 
has  offered  a  version  of  society  which  need  not  be  confined  to 
itself,  but  can  be  extended  to  the  whole  society.  This  is  very 
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different,  in  theory  and  practice,  from  a  system  of  maintaining 
a  particular  class  position. 

(iii)  ‘Culture’  =  ‘way  of  life’  and  ‘culture’  =  ‘art’  are  not 
real  alternatives.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  understand  in 
detail,  art  is  a  part  of  the  whole  way  of  life,  and  the  individual 
artist  has  behind  him  and  within  him  an  important  body  of 
social  experience  without  which  he  could  not  even  begin.  The 
individual  work  of  art,  like  the  individual  human  being,  is  a 
particular  organisation  which  has  separated  out  from  a  larger 
organisation,  but  not  separated  out  altogether.  The  value  of  the 
work  of  art,  as  of  the  individual,  hes  in  a  particular  integration 
of  experience  which  is  both  a  selection  from  and  a  response  to 
the  complex  living  organisation  without  which  the  art  could 
not  be  communicated  and  the  individual  could  not  have 
achieved  his  conscious  individuality.  Communication  as  a 
whole  is  a  creative  activity,  in  the  sense  that  (as  the  neurologists 
are  now  showing)  it  is  by  learning  to  perceive,  to  describe  and 
to  communicate  description  to  others  that  we  create  the  com¬ 
mon  reality  of  our  lives.  Institutions  are  best  seen  as  forms  of 
communication,  embodying  a  particular  version  of  reality  and 
a  particular  response  to  it.  Art  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these,  and  its  biological,  social  and  personal  functions  can  be 
usefully  compared  with  those  of  other  kinds  of  institution.  For 
there  are  no  ‘entirely  different  order(s),  economic,  political — 
what  you  will’;  there  is  one  lived  reality,  within  which  we 
respond  and  act  in  varying  forms. 

Thus  the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers  is  not  ‘a  creative 
achievement  of  the  same  kind  as  Sons  and  Lovers';  it  is  a  creative 
achievement  of  a  different  kind,  the  common  quality  that  I 
describe  as  ‘creative’  being  a  particular  selection  from  and  posi¬ 
tive  response  to  a  body  of  experience.  An  institution  is  no  more 
of  an  abstraction  than  a  novel;  each  is  a  particular  kind  of 
organised  communication.  And  of  course  the  B.M.A.  is  a 
‘creative  achievement  of  middle-class  culture’,  an  organised 
expression  of  the  particular  response  which  I  described  in  my 
book  as  the  reforming  middle-class  idea  of  service  and  profes¬ 
sional  responsibility. 

I  accept  the  fact  that  this  whole  approach  to  communication 
and  creative  activity  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  accept 
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within  a  way  of  thinking  about  art  which  seems  to  me  to  belong 
to  a  particular  historical  period.  Since  Mr.  Gregor  is  sure  that 
it  is  a  distortion,  I  have  put  the  basis  of  my  approach  in  sum¬ 
mary  form,  as  an  interim  reply;  my  full  argument  will  be  avail¬ 
able  when  The  Long  Revolution  is  published.  I  would  add  only 
that  odd  claims  seem  odder  when  you  are  sure  your  normal 
assumptions  are  normal.  Mr.  Gregor’s  assumptions,  like  those 
of  the  authorities  from  whom  he  learned  them,  seem  distinctly 
odd  to  me,  but  the  intensity  of  the  effort  to  maintain  the  ‘en¬ 
tirely  different  order’  of  ‘culture’  =  ‘art’  was  to  me  the  most 
interesting  response  to  Culture  and  Society^  and  I  look  forward 
to  going  on  with  the  argument. 

(iv)  I  don’t  think  of  Mrs.  Dale  when  someone  says  ‘middle- 
class  art’;  I  think  of  middle-class  drama  (tragedie  bourgeoise  = 
burgerliches  Trauerspiel)  from  Lillo  to  Ibsen,  and  of  the  novel 
from  Richardson  to  Forster.  I  am  not  against  it;  why  should 
I  be?  1  think  it  is,  as  a  whole,  a  fine  expression  of  and  response 
to  a  way  of  life  in  which  the  middle-class  was  the  dominant 
social  group.  I  remember  how  the  middle-class  culture  had  to 
fight  its  way  against  institutions  and  art-forms  based  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  of  life  and  a  different  distribution  of  class-power. 
My  estimate  of  working<lass  culture  is  that  it  is  still  mainly  in 
the  stage  of  establishing  its  institutions,  against  similar  opposi¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  a  nation’s  art  is  not  limited  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  dominant  class  (I  argued  this  in  Culture  and 
Society^  320-321),  and  the  class  reference  is  primarily  useful 
only  in  describing  the  emergence  of  certain  characteristic  forms. 

(v)  If  Mr.  Gregor  has  had  no  ‘personal  response’  to  the  nature 
of  wage-labour,  he  is  lucky;  others  have  had  it,  deeply  and 
compellingly  enough.  To  suppose  that  one  can  say,  ‘I  am  a 
literary  critic,  others  are  sociologists  and  interested  in  social 
reform’,  is  a  trivial  response  alike  to  literature  and  to  society. 
I  was  concerned  to  reject  Leavis’s  claim  that  a  literary  minority 
can  ‘constitute  the  consciousness  of  the  race  (or  of  a  branch  of 
it)  at  a  given  time’,  and  1  made  my  own  list  only  in  turn  to 
reject  it  as  inadequate.  I  am  not  crossing  one  notion  of  culture 
with  another;  the  point  of  my  book  was  to  show  the  variety 
of  meanings  that  had  been  given  to  ‘culture’,  in  the  history  of 
a  particular  society,  and  to  examine  their  inter-relations.  Such 
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inter-relations,  such  as  ‘culture’  =  ‘art’  and  ‘culture’  =  ‘way  of 
life’,  seemed  to  me  signiAcant,  in  ways  that  I  tried  to  show. 
At  the  same  time  I  argued  that  the  relations  between  ‘art’  and 
the  ‘whole  way  of  life’  are  complex  and  irreducible  to  for¬ 
mulas  (sec  especially  Part  Ill,  ch.  5).  If  Mr.  Gregor  means  this 

I  by  ‘extreme  ^liquity’,  I  accept  the  emphasis;  my  own  descrip¬ 
tion  would  be  ‘extreme  complexity’.  But  I  still  wholly  reject 
the  tendency  to  suppose  that  art  and  the  way  of  life  belong  to 
‘entirely  different  orders’,  and  that  one  sticks  to  one  or  another, 
and  hence  to  a  particular  meaning  of  ‘culture’,  according  to 
whether  one  has  become  (how?)  a  ‘literary  critic’  or  a  ‘sociolo¬ 
gist’.  One  is  a  man  in  a  particular  society  before  being  either 
of  these,  and  the  relation  of  one’s  work  to  the  rest  of  one’s  life, 
and  to  the  whole  way  of  life  which  we  share,  seems  to  me  in¬ 
escapable.  I  think  Culture  and  Society  was  an  attempt  to  begin 
w(M‘king  out  these  relations,  in  the  language  and  experience  of 
our  difAcult  generation,  and  I  know  from  the  major  response 
to  the  book  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  attempt,  and  that  the 
argument  here  continued  is  not  only  about  a  book  but  about 
a  whole  social  situation,  which  the  argument  itself  is,  I  think, 
helping  to  change. 

Raymond  Williams 


PUN  AND  METAPHOR  AND  POPE 

The  American  occupation  of  Pope,  like  the  scars  made  on  the 
Oxford  and  East  Anglian  countryside  by  the  U.S.A.F.  bases,  is 
now  a  matter  of  history.  Nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  ‘Tis 
true  ’tis  pity,  and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true.  And,  of  course,  we  resentful 
locals  do  concede,  as  cheerfully  as  we  can,  that  there  have  been 
some  bright  spots  in  the  grisly  business.  Sherburn’s  Early 
Career^  for  example,  and  still  more  perhaps  the  Ave  indispens¬ 
able  volumes  of  the  Correspondence — though  the  absence  of 
any  reference  in  Sherburn’s  ‘Introduction’  to  the  prose  epistola 
as  a  literary  genre,  frenn  the  younger  Pliny  to  Voiturc,  was  a 
real  howler,  because  it  provides  the  one  respectable  explanation 
for  Pope’s  anxiety  to  see  his  private  letters  in  print.  But  now 
our  conquerors  seem  to  be  falling  out  with  each  other.  The 
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violence  with  which  Aubrey  Williams  jumped  in  the  April 
Essays  in  Criticism  on  Mr.  Bluestone’s  eminently  sensible  article 
on  The  Suppressed  Metaphor  in  Pope’  is  an  encouraging  omen 
of  internecine  conflicts  to  come. 

A  major  disqualification  in  most  American  commentators  on 
Pope  is  their  ignorance  of  Latin.  Only  ignorance,  or  a  total 
absence  of  literary  sense,  can  explain  how  both  Mr.  Bluestonc 
and  Mr.  Williams  have  missed  me  obvious  point  in 

Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 

Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable  .  .  . 

The  real  pun  here  is  not  on  ‘suitable’,  as  they  both  imagine,  but 
on  ‘decent’,  in  which  the  English  meanings  (‘handsome’, 
‘modest’)  are  superimposed  on  the  Latin  decens  (‘fitting’).  The 
function  of  ‘suitable’  in  the  couplet  is  therefore  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  who  is  presumed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  device  in  Milton  and  elsewhere,  to  this  underlying  Latin 
sense.  I  rather  doubt  if  there  is  any  ‘suit’  pun  at  all,  since  that 
would  blunt  the  emphasis  on  ‘decent’ :  if  one  was  intended  it 
can  only  have  been  to  a  minor  and  marginal  degree.  The  wit  of 
the  line  is  concentrated  in  ‘decent’,  which  is  not  so  much  a  pun 
as  a  learned  etymological  joke.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
official  neo-classic  theory  consistently  deplored  what  James 
Bramston  called  ‘The  trifling  Quibble,  and  the  School-boys’ 
Pun’;  John  Dennis’s  strong  views  on  the  subject  arc  legendary, 
as  indeed  are  Johnson’s.  It  seems  unlikely  that  Pope  would 
have  risked,  in  a  predominandy  serious  poem,  such  a  very  in¬ 
different  pun,  especially  when  his  next  line  begins,  ‘A  vile 
conceit . . .  ’ 

The  point  Mr.  Bluestone  and  Mr.  Williams  have  missed  is 
that  they  are  really  insulting  Pope  when  they  attribute  such 
feeble  facetiousness  to  him.  Mr.  WilUams’s  insistence  on  muted 
and  submerged  metaphors  m  An  Essay  on  Criticism  is  equally 
uncritical.  In  this  matter  I  am  wholly  on  Mr.  Bluestone’s  side. 
It  is  impossible  to  use  the  English  language  without  introducing 
dead  or  half-dead  metaphors,  but  if  we  concentrate  in  Pope’s 
non-satiric  passages  on  his  metaphors  instead  of  on  what  Donald 
Davie  has  taught  us  to  call  the  Purity  of  his  Diction,  we  shall 
be  exchanging  bread  for  stones.  As  a  sort  of  advertisement  for 
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the  metaphoric  method,  Mr.  Williams  quotes  11.  510-15,  where 
a  line  on  the  ‘Crowns’  to  which  Roman  soldiers  were  eligible 
b  followed  by 

Now,  they  who  reach  Parnassus  lofty  Crown, 

Employ  tneir  Pains  to  spurn  some  others  down.  .  .  . 

and  then  comments:  ‘the  “crown”  image  becomes  tremend¬ 
ously  ironic  when  applied  to  the  activities  of  those  who  storm 
the  heights  of  Parnassus’.  Why?  It  is  not  self-evident.  For  one 
thing,  the  successful  poets  haven’t  stormed  Parnassus;  they 
have  climbed  there — not  in  order  to  put  its  crown  in  their 
pockets  (which  might  have  been  ‘tremendous’  in  Dennis’s  sense 
of  that  word),  but  to  get  to  its  top  (for  which  ‘crown’  is  a  threc- 
quarters-dead  metaphor).  If  the  muted  metaphor  is  encouraged 
to  speak — it  can  be  made  to,  of  course,  with  a  little  editorial 
reassurance — we  shall  be  paying  Pope  a  very  poor  compliment. 
Can  he  really  have  thougnt  that  the  coronation  of  Roman 
privates  for  meritorious  military  service  can  be  effectively  com¬ 
pared  with  our  habit  of  calling  mountain-tops  their  ‘crowns’? 
If  anything,  it  is  a  pun,  a  pretty  poor  one  at  that,  and  not  meta¬ 
phor  or  irony  at  all.  But  I  think  we  should  give  Pope  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

One  last  grumble.  Mr.  Williams  has  a  way  of  using  Maynard 
Mack,  another  Transatlantic  Popean,  as  a  critical  yardstick  with 
which  to  beat  Mr.  Bluestone.  ‘Wit  and  Poetry  and  Pope’  is,  I 
agree,  a  spirited  essay,  one  well  worth  reading  even  by  Cisat- 
lantics,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  allowed  this  sort  of  canonical 
elevation.  Apart  from  errors  of  detail  and  forced  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  particular  passages  (it  contains  many  disputable 
generalisations,  such  as  the  extraordinary  remark  that  Pope 
‘rarely  stresses  heterogeneity  in  the  objects  he  brings  together’ 
{Pope  and  his  ContemporarieSy  p.  23).  On  the  contrary,  at  his 
best.  Pope  always  stresses  heterogeneity.  As  Mr.  Bluestone 
rightly  argues,  he  is  above  all  the  master  of  contrast,  paradox, 
antithesis,  parody,  irony : 

Puffs,  Powders,  Patches,  Bibles,  Billet-doux. 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine. 


or 
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While  generously  supporting  the  main  thesis  of  the  critical 
essay,  ‘The  Suppressed  Metaphor  in  Pope’  (E./.C.,  VIII 
[October,  1958],  347-354),  Aubrey  Williams’  commentary  in 
The  Critical  Forum  (E./.C.,  IX  [April,  1959],  197-201)  registers 
certain  views  that  merit  further  discussion. 

1.  The  commentary  yokes  together  disparate  characteristics 
of  metaphor  in  the  phrase,  ‘the  “otiose”,  or  merely  ornamental’ 
(p.  197),  and  assigns  the  equivalence  to  the  essay.  Describing 
metaphorical  activity  in  Pope,  the  essay  cited  Pope’s  theory  in 
An  Essay  on  Criticism :  ‘As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend 
the  light,  /  So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit  [i.e.  con¬ 
ceit]’  (vs.  301-302),  and  it  paraphrased  the  lapidary  figure  in 
‘sets  off’.  In  these  lines  Pope  sees  metaphor  essentially  as  orna¬ 
ment  ‘set  off’  by  ‘modest  plainness’.  Surely  the  paraphrase  is 
adequate  for  the  figure.  The  essay  went  on  to  say  that  the 
language-is-dress  metaphor  in  An  Essay  on  Criticism  (305  ff.) 
becomes  ‘otiose’  (or  inactive),  which  is  not  the  same  as  ‘merely 
ornamental’. 

2.  The  essay  suggested  that  ‘Pope  seems  to  be  exemplifying 
the  decorous  exercise  of  metaphor’  when  he  introduces  into  the 
language-is-dress  figure  oi  An  Essay  on  Criticism  (305  ff.)  ‘addi¬ 
tional  figures  of  speech,  the  terms  of  which  arc  drawn  from  non- 
sartorial  sources’  (p.  348).  The  non-sartorial  figures  arc  these, 
as  the  essay  indicated  (p.  348) :  ‘Words  arc  like  leaves  . . .  False 
eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass  .  .  .  true  expression,  like 
th’ unchanging  Sun, . . .  gilds  all  objects  . . .  ’  The  commentary 
also  takes  these  figures  as  ‘exemplifications’  (p.  198),  not,  how¬ 
ever,  of  decorous  metaphor,  but  of  the  abuse  of  metaphor.  It 
asserts  that  these  non-sartorial  figures  arc  ‘highly  ironic’  (p.  198). 
If  Pope  is  stating,  as  the  commentary  proposes,  ‘through  the 
imagery,  his  own  notions  about  propriety  of  language  and  sub¬ 
ject’  (p.  198) — and  there  can  hardly  be  disagreement  with  the 
opinion — then  the  exemplary  figures  would  appear  to  be  both 
ironic  and  direct.  The  essay  and  the  commentary,  then,  agree 
in  reading  these  figures  as  direct  exemplifications,  but  they 
differ  as  to  what  is  being  exemplified.  If  they  arc  ironic  also, 
the  commentary  would  seem  to  have  the  burden  of  demonstra- 
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don.  Dcvodng  considerable  space  to  show  that  the  basic  meta- 
phw  is  inactive  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  essay,  in  any  event, 
did  not  ask  on  its  ‘mere  word’,  as  the  commentary  charges 
(p.  198),  for  recognition  that  competing  interests  contribute  to 
suppression  of  the  basic  metaphor. 

3.  The  commentary  says  that  the  essay  harbours  a  purist 
desire  for  a  ‘clear-cut  distinction  between  Satirist  and  .  .  . 
victim’  (p.  199)  in  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dialogue  II.  The 
essay,  however,  outlined  the  inconsistency  of  the  suppressed 
metaphor  in  the  war  between  the  bird  of  satire  and  the  animal- 
victim,  and  it  called  attention  to  the  potentially  powerful  meta¬ 
phoric  myth  in  the  two  terms  of  the  metaphor.  That  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  demanding  a  ‘clear-cut  distinction’.  The 
commentary  would  minimise  the  inconsistency  of  the  basic 
metaphor  in  part  by  distinguishing  satire  according  to  its  objects 
(p.  200).  The  Friend,  so  devastatingly  deflated  by  The  Satirist, 
also  tries  to  compartmentalise  satire.  Such  efforts  seem  not  only 
to  cloud  the  issue,  both  in  the  poem  and  in  the  commentary, 
but  also  to  neglect  the  irony  of  The  Satirist’s  strategy.  When 
The  Friend  demands  that  The  Satirist  ‘spare  the  person,  and 
expose  the  vice’,  he  is  enmeshed  by  The  Satirist’s  ironic  reply : 
‘Come  on  then.  Satire !  gen’ral,  unconfln’d,  /  Spread  thy  broad 
wing,  and  sowze  on  all  the  Kind’  (14-15).  The  irony  becomes 
clear  when  The  Friend  is  led  on  to  inquire  for  the  names  of  the 
victims.  The  commentary  first  denies  the  inconsistency  but 
later  rationalises  it  away  by  mentioning  Pope’s  feelings  of  con¬ 
tamination  by  the  sickness  of  his  time  (p.  200).  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  whether  the  cake  is  being  eaten  or  kept. 

The  commentary  taxes  the  essay  with  doing  Pope  a  disservice 
in  asserting  that  Pope’s  poetry  suppresses  metaphor  as  a  primary 
experience  of  his  poems.  Such  an  assertion  can  be  no  disservice 
if,  as  the  essay  assumes,  a  failure  of  metaphor  is  not  necessarily 
unforgiveable.  Other  characteristics  of  Pope’s  poetry,  it  con¬ 
cludes,  ‘are  sufficiently  rewarding  and  sufficiently  distinctive 
in  themselves’  (p.  354).  The  unexpressed  assumption  of  the 
conunentary,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  that  metaphor  in 
effect  absolutely  ranks  above  other  forms  of  language.  Had  the 
detection  of  the  suppressed  and  inconsistent  metaphorical  anti¬ 
thesis  between  satire  and  victim  in  Epilogue  to  the  Satires, 
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terms  of  value  ‘so  that  some  of  their  meaning  leaked  away’ 
(Williams,  Pope's  Dunciad,  p.  53),  ‘submerged’  may  suffice, 
after  all.  _ 


Babson  Institute 


Max  Bluestone 


‘THE  TRUTH  OF  FICTION’ 

IT  IS  A  striking  comment  upon  the  contemporary  critical 
scene  that  an  article  as  ambitious  (and  debatable)  as  Mr.  A.  £. 
Rod  way’s  ‘critical  dialogue’.  The  Truth  of  Fiction  (Essays  in 
Criticism  y  October,  1958)  should  have  provoked  no  response 
whatsoever.  Belatedly,  therefore,  comes  this  reply. 

The  dialogue  asks,  and  attempts  to  answer,  the  question :  ‘In 
what  way  do  works  of  literature  present  truths  to  the  reader?’ 
This  is  a  formulation  that  begs  the  question  whether  works  of 
art  tell  truths  at  all;  Mr.  Rodway  assumes  that  they  do.  He 
begins  by  citing  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Wilson  Knight  as  two  critics 
who  maintain  that  literature  is  to  be  judged  by  extra-literary 
standards  of  an  ethical  and  religious  nature;  if  the  truths  of 
ethical  and  religious  belief  are  me  basis  of  literary  judgment 
for  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Wilson  Knight,  then  what  truths,  asks 
Mr.  Rodway,  justify  the  literary  judgments  of  those  who,  like 
the  rationalist,  believe  such  truths  to  be  ‘fictions’  ? 

Mr.  Rodway’s  assumption  that  literature  tells  truths,  and  that 
these  truths  are  what  make  our  study  of  literature  worthwhile, 
is  not  the  general  assumption  of  criticism  to-day.  The  emphasis 
in  the  critical  vocabulary  falls  rather  upon  such  words  as 
‘balance’,  ‘organisation’,  ‘structure’  and  ‘texture’,  designed  to 
discuss,  not  so  much  what  is  said,  as  the  manner  of  saying; 
it  has  become  the  aim  of  the  practical  critic  to  portray  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  possible  how  a  sensitive  and  informed  reader  experi¬ 
ences  a  poem  (vide  the  first  two  ‘analyses’  of  The  Critical  Quar¬ 
terly).  Unfortunately  for  his  argument,  Mr.  Rodway  confuses 
this  view  of  literature  as  ‘experience’  with  his  own  view  of 
literature  as  ‘truth’. 

This  basic  confusion  may  be  exemplified  by  placing  two  cen¬ 
tral  remarks  by  Mr.  Rodway’s  expository  persona  side  by  side. 
‘The  truths  of  any  self-respecting  art  arc  all  values  as  well  as 
observations. . .  .  My  values  arc  qualities.’ 
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A  truth,  to  begin  with,  is  a  proposition  of  some  kind — ‘The 
book  is  on  the  table,’  for  example.  This  proposition  is  also  an 
observation,  since  it  may  be  verified  by  a  reference  to  the  things 
concerned — ‘The  book  is  on  the  table.’  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  an  observation  that  is  also  a  value.  We 
may  assent  to  values  of  a  kind,  but  we  cannot  verify  them. 
Secondary  values,  it  is  true,  may  be  ‘verified  ’  by  reference  to  a 
system  of  primary  values,  but  these  primary  values  must  depend 
entirely  upon  our  assent  to  them  as  values,  either  by  the  reli¬ 
gious  act  of  faith  or  by  the  rationalist  act  of  disbelief  or  scep¬ 
ticism.  ‘Values’  belong  to  literature  as  experience,  ‘observa¬ 
tions’  to  literature  as  truth. 

‘My  values  are  qualities.’  A  quality  is  not  a  proposition, 
although  it  may  reside  in  a  proposition.  Values  that  arc  quali¬ 
ties  cannot  therefore  be  at  the  same  time  observations,  since 
observations  arc  propositions.  Mr.  Rodway  is  unable  to  avoid 
a  paradox  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  rationalist  terms  of 
his  argument.  The  statement  that  ‘the  truths  of  any  self 
respecting  art  arc  all  values  as  well  as  observations’  is  misleading 
on  two  counts :  (a)  in  that  it  attempts  to  base  a  system  of  values, 
which  is  by  necessity  a  subjective  idea,  on  the  same  level  as  our 
observation  of  the  natural  world,  which  is  objective^  in  so  far 
as  we  can  verify  any  remarks  about  it  by  reference  to  that 
world,  and  (b)  in  that  it  equates  ‘truths’  with  ‘observations’, 
whereas  Mr.  Rodway’s  argument  is  that  ‘truths’  arc  ‘qualities’. 
This  is  a  fundamental  confusion,  since  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  novel  that  is  ‘true  to  life’  and  a  novel  that  inculcates 
‘truths’.  The  difference  is  between  literature  as  experience  and 
literature  as  truth — ultimately  between  hedonist  and  didactic 
views  of  art. 

Mr.  Rodway  simulates  the  didactic  point  of  view  without 
actually  adopting  it.  It  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  nice  performance, 
but  not  one  that  we  can  applaud  without  reservation.  An 
argument  that  is  rhetorically  persuasive  —  and  the  dialogue 
form  alone  is  evidence  of  the  intention  —  is  hardly  the  sort  of 
thing  to  appeal  to  an  audience  of  logicians. 

This  rhetoric,  however,  appears  to  have  taken  in  Mr. 
Rodway  himself.  These  arc  the  qualities — some  of  them — which 
have  for  him  the  permanency  that  is  lacking  in  the  values  of 
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Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Wilson  Knight — ‘intelligence,  grasp,  sub- 
dety,  clarity,  force,  insight,  wit’.  Surely  these  terms  display 
only  an  apparent  precision.  A  quality  like  ‘grasp’  is  not  worth 
anything  at  all  in  the  abstract.  The  proper  use  of  such  qualities 
is  more  valuable  than  the  mere  possessing  them.  Similarly,  the 
value  of  such  qualities  depends  on  the  setting  in  which  they 
arc  found.  Subdety  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  literary  virtue 
if  the  intellectual  ideal  were  British  bluntness,  nor  would 
clarity  be  admired  by  a  people  whose  favourite  art-form  was 
the  riddle.  Finally,  one  should  note  that  such  terms  are  them¬ 
selves  subject  to  variation  of  meaning  and  tone;  changes  in 
conduct  in  the  last  four  centuries  have  been  accompanied  by 
changes  in  the  language — in  such  words,  for  example,  as  ‘wit’. 

Mr.  Rodway’s  rhetoric  is  in  fact  directed  against  literature  as 
truth,  yet  attempts  to  employ  a  vocabulary  that  evades  the  sub¬ 
jective  bias  of  literature  as  experience.  The  result  is  not  fortu¬ 
nate.  ‘Terms  such  as  “Eternity”  or  “God”  are  variables  which 
the  believer  too  easily  mistakes  for  constants,’  says  Mr.  Rodway, 
and  quotes  Norris’s  The  Aspiration  as  an  example  of  erotic 
fantasy  at  work  in  a  scvcntccnth-ccntury  devotional  poem. 
Reading  the  passage  through,  one  agrees  that  sexual  innuendo 
is  co-present  with  the  devotional  exclamation,  and  that  in  terms 
of  feeling  it  may  be  said  to  overbalance  the  devotional  sense; 
nevertheless,  the  devotional  meaning  remains  constant,  whilst 
the  sexual  meaning  is  the  variable  quality,  indeed  is  dependent 
upon  the  devotional.  Mr.  Rodway’s  rhetorical  drive  to  convert 
subjective  to  objective  has  here  led  to  false  argument. 

The  effort  to  exorcise  the  subjective  in  criticism  docs  not 
seem  profitable.  We  should  rather  attempt  to  limit  its  function 
by  a  clear  statement  of  method  and  aims.  We  cannot  object  to 
Mr.  Knight’s  using  a  poem  as  evidence  of  a  certain  theory  of 
composition;  we  can  only  object  if  the  evidence  is  forced  or 
insufficient.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  critic  should  not  discuss 
the  ideas  embodied  in  a  poem.  Furthermore,  to  assent  to  the 
ideas  in  a  poem  is  as  likely  to  enhance  our  responses  as  to  inhibit 
them.  For  example,  Mr.  Rodway  maintains  that  the  merit  of 
Donne’s  poem,  ‘Show  me,  dcarc  Christ,  thy  Spouse,  so  bright 
and  clear’  ‘resides  in  the  quality  of  Donne’s  verbal  embodiment 
of  shock  and  bewilderment’.  But  the  degree  of  shock  experi- 
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cnced  by  the  reader  depends,  not  solely  on  its  verbal  embodi¬ 
ment,  but  also  on  our  attitude  to  the  object  of  shock.  If  we 
happen  to  care  deeply  already  about  the  issues  of  Reformation 
Christianity,  then  our  shock  at  Donne’s  religious  doubt  and 
anxiety  will  be  greater  than  that  of  an  agnostic  who  can  only 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  poem  by  an  act  of  imaginative  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  poet.  To  be  sure,  to  share  the  beliefs  of  a  writer 
may,  as  Mr.  Rodway  suggests,  make  it  more  difficult  to  grasp 
what  he  wishes  to  say  that  is  personal  to  his  view;  but  such 
possibilities  are  hardly  the  domain  of  an  ideal  ‘philosophy  of 
criticism’. 

Unless  we  believe  in  some  kind  of  absolute  standard,  either 
of  human  behaviour  or  of  literary  excellence,  then  our  judg¬ 
ments  will  always  be  relative  to  the  situations  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  and  to  the  particular  uses  for  literature  that  we  our¬ 
selves  may  designate.  Thus,  Mr.  Rodway’s  arguments  depend 
upon  the  acceptance  of  his  quite  unprovable  premisses. 
Vaughan’s  poem  The  World y  he  says,  ‘evokes  and  judges  certain 
classes  of  men  and  states  of  mind  by  contrast  with  that  sense 
of  Nirvana  which  the  most  worldly  may  momentarily  have 
captured  in  some  still  night  or  in  a  dream,  or  both’.  What  are 
we  to  make  of  the  poem  if  we  have  not  experienced  this  sense 
of  Nirvana?  Surely  we  would  be  better  advised  to  accept  the 
poem  as  the  revelation  of  a  possibly  unique  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  poet,  as  a  possibly  unique  experience  for  ourselves 
in  reading  the  poem,  and  as  an  interesting  document  in  the 
history  of  seventeenth-century  Christianity.  If  we  choose  to 
consider  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  what  Vaughan  says,  that  is 
perfectly  proper  also. 

‘How  shall  he  fully  enjoy  Wordsworth,  who  has  never  medi¬ 
tated  on  the  truths  which  Wordsworth  has  wedded  to  immortal 
verse?’  asked  Coleridge.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  consider 
the  total  nature  of  a  work  of  literature;  and  this  means  that  he 
must  take  up  a  personal  attitude  to  the  content  of  the  work. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  ‘art  must  be  the  expression  of  reality 
as  experienced  by  a  penetrating  and  gifted  mind’.  You  must 
say,  yourself,  what  gifts,  what  penetration,  and  what  reality. 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  Mr.  Dodsworth  who  is  ‘basic¬ 
ally  confused’,  not  1.  But  to  sustain  that  charge  fairly  I  should 
have  to  commandeer  more  space  than  I  am  allowed  in  order  to 
unravel  his  tangled  web.  Fortunately,  that  is  not  necessary,  for 
it  can  be  cut  through  at  one  blow :  I  do  not  hold  and  did  not 

(express  the  views  he  attributes  to  me.  I  would  plead  too  that 
my  intention  in  adopting  the  dialogue  form  was  not  to  be 
‘rhetorically  persuasive’,  but  simply  to  make  an  abstract  article 
fairly  readable. 

Possibly,  however,  it  is  the  interchange  of  dialogue  which  has 
I  caused  misunderstanding.  Otherwise,  how  could  I  have  been 
I  supposed  to  be  asking  the  question,  ‘In  what  ways  do  works  of 
literature  present  truths  to  the  reader?’  or  assuming  ‘that  they 
do’  ?  I  know  as  well  as  Mr.  Dodsworth  that  ‘a  truth  is  a  pro¬ 
position  of  some  kind’ — and  I  said  as  much.  Witness  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations,  all  appearing  early  in  the  Dialogue : 

£.  . . .  In  what  sense  is  fiction  true? 

T.  Strictly  speaking,  in  no  sense,  of  course.  ‘True’  is  a 

I  second  order  word. .  . . 

E.  You  would  eliminate  the  word  ‘true’  from  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  criticism? 

T.  Naturally. 

T.  .  .  .  I  still  think  the  way  out  lies  in  abandoning  words 

I  like  truth  and  realism.  ...  If  we  cut  out  ‘truth’  and 

substitute  ‘common  experience’,  ‘psychological  in¬ 
sight’,  ‘reportage’,  or  whatever  we  really  mean  in 
each  case,  we  by-pass  paradox. 

Thus  Mr.  Dodsworth’s  main  attack  miscarries.  He  cannot 
properly  censure  my  arguments  for  depending  ‘upon  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  quite  unprovable  premisses’  which  I  do  not  in  fact 
occupy. 

Some  particular  points,  though,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  separ¬ 
ately.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  general  context  (includ¬ 
ing  the  foregoing  quotations)  would  have  indicated  that  when 
Thomas  says  ‘The  truths  of  any  self-respecting  art  arc  all  values 
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as  well  as  observations .  . .  ’  he  is  saying  ‘truths’  in  an  inverted- 
commas  voice.  In  other  words,  he’s  saying,  No,  you  mean 
values.  Perhaps  this  wasn’t  clear — but  it  wasn’t  confused,  either. 

Similarly,  I  should  have  thought  the  slightly  provocative 
phrasing  about  values  and  qualities  was  sufficiently  clarified  in 
the  course  of  the  dialogue.  But  as  it  evidently  wasn’t,  I’d  like 
to  put  my  case  more  crudely  here,  even  at  the  risk  of  further 
misunderstanding. 

What  1  wanted  was  to  see  if  literary  criticism  could  approach 
the  sort  of  objectivity  you  get  in  the  less  exact  sciences,  such 
as  sociology.  Was  there  a  rational  answer  to  the  scientists’  gibe 
that  it’s  mere  subjective  opinionation  about  mere  fictions?  (If 
there  isn’t,  it  seems  likely  to  go  under.)  Religious  poetry  seemed 
to  provide  a  test  case.  If  literary  criticism  of  that  could  be  shown 
to  be  potentially  meaningful  to  people  of  different  beliefs  (as 
well-founded  sociological  criticism  can  be  for  fair-minded 
people  of  different  political  persuasions),  then  the  credit  of  the 
criticism  of  all  imaginative  literature  could  be  considered  saved. 

I  found  that  ‘truth’  was  not  a  helpful  tool  for  the  criticism  of 
fiction,  but  that  nevertheless  so  long  as  the  critic  kept  to  descrip¬ 
tive  criticism — saying  what  experiential  qualities  the  work 
possessed — he  could  be  reasonably  objective  and  command  a 
large  measure  of  assent  from  people  of  different  persuasions. 
There  seems  no  reason,  in  theory,  why  a  sensitive  and  intelli¬ 
gent  critic  with  no  axe  to  grind  (at  any  rate,  to  begin  with) 
should  not  lead  a  Mahometan,  an  agnostic,  a  Catholic  and  a 
Communist,  of  similar  abilities,  to  perceive  that  (say)  Donne’s 
poem  shows  wit  and  force,  whatever  they  think  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  position. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  in  practice  to  avoid  passing  over  from 
descriptive  to  evaluative  comment  (and  perhaps  criticism  would 
be  unbearably  dull  if  we  avoided  it  altogether) : 
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The  trouble  is  (I  wrote)  that  so  many  critical  terms,  which 
ought  to  be  neutral,  have  come  to  be  persuasive. 


But  if  we  discuss  works  mainly  in  terms  of  their  experiential 
qualities  rather  than  propositions  (‘truths’),  this  problem  dis¬ 
solves.  For  it  is  a  fact,  of  human  experience  (not  logic),  that 
certain  qualities  are  generally  approved  (save,  as  I  put  it,  in 
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‘utterly  alien’  cultures) — probably  because  they  have  survival  or 
betterment  value.  So  if  we  descriptively  say  that  a  work  shows 
iotelhgcnce,  psychological  insight  or  grasp,  it  won’t  really 
matter  if  we  seem  to  be  evaluating  as  well.  Anyway,  if  we 
h^pen  not  to  like  one  of  these  qualities,  we  can  disclaim 
approval  of  it  while  still  expecting  agreement  about  its  (demon- 
sti^le)  existence  in  the  work. 

The  demonstration  may  not  be  easy  in  practice,  but  I  can’t 
see  why  Mr.  Dodsworth  makes  such  heavy  weather  about 
changes  in  language  and  about  abstraction.  One  just  uses  words 
in  tody’s  sense.  Witness  ‘grasp’ — ‘which  is  not  worth  anything 
at  all  in  the  abstract’.  We  know  in  hfe  the  difference  between 
people  who  have  grasped  a  problem  or  situation  and  those  who 
are  at  sea,  and  so  we  do  in  hterature.  Naturally  we  would 
assess  an  author’s  ‘grasp’  by  reference  to  the  particulars  of  his 
work.  The  point  is,  we  could  all  agree  on  it,  even  if  we  differed 
in  our  opinions  about  the  political,  moral  or  theological  value 
of  what  he  had  grasped. 

True,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  go  on  to  discuss 
such  matters  of  opinion — provided  we  recognise,  and  allow  our 
readers  to  recognise,  that  we  are  now  being  less  objective  than 
strictly  literary  criticism  need  be;  and  are,  indeed,  doing  some¬ 
thing  different.  Some  literature — maybe  most — seems  to  de¬ 
mand  such  an  extension  of  our  interests,  and  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  this,  for  even  scientists  are  citizens  too  (we  hope). 
Most  hterature,  after  all,  is  predominantly  propaganda.  But  1 
was  deahng  only  with  the  smaller  field  or  better  literature,  the 
literature  of  shared  experience.  There,  if  we  are  not  misled  by 
critics  like  the  later  Eliot  and  Wilson  Knight,  we  can  answer 
the  scientist,  without  pretending  that  art  is  science  and  without 
adopting  any  phony  scientific  jargon.  In  that  field,  it  still  seems 
clear  to  me  that 

hterary  criticism  . . .  can  be  tolerably  meaningful,  and  needs 

no  tools  other  than  goodwill,  sense  and  sensibility. 


Department  of  English, 

Nottingham  University 
Gg 
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‘SNOW’  AND  POETIC  THEORY 


MESSRS.  Collins  and  Draper,  in  expressing  their  objections 
to  my  essay  on  ‘Snow’,  have  defined  the  proper  aims,  as  well  as 
the  proper  methods,  of  criticism.  According  to  them,  ‘the 


II 


the  proper  methods,  of  criticism.  According  to  them,  ‘the 
real  problem  ...  in  criticising  particular  poems’  is  to  use  a  close 
but  ‘selective’  analysis  ‘as  the  evidence  for  a  judgment  arrived 
at  by  a  total  response  to  the  poem’.  In  suggesting  ‘A  Nocturnal 
Upon  St.  Lucy’s  Day’  and  ‘The  Windhover’  as  examples  of 
poems  which  could  ‘reasonably  be  subjected’  to  an  analysis  as 
long  as  that  contained  in  my  essay,  they  further  imply  that 
detailed  criticism  should  be  directed  toward  the  elucioation  of 
complex  and  problematic  texts. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  criticism  which  is  theoretical 
rather  than  practical  in  emphasis,  which  concerns  itself  neither 
with  judgments  nor  with  the  solution  of  difficulties  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  which  attempts  rather  to  define  the  nature  of  poetry, 
or  one  of  its  aspects,  in  general  terms.  Although  a  particular 
poem  might  be  examined  in  detail  in  an  essay  of  this  kind,  its 
real  subject  would  be  the  principles  and  relationships  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  poem.  In  writing  about  ‘Snow’,  I  was  concerned 
with  such  matters  as  the  process  by  which  a  reader  responds  to 
the  successive  lines  of  an  effective  poem,  the  importance  of 
multiple  implication  in  this  process,  and  the  differences  between 
genuine  philosophic  propositions  and  statements  in  poetry 
which  superficially  resemble  them.  The  choice  of  a  relatively 
simple  poem  as  an  example  made  it  possible  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  real  subject  of  the  essay  without  first  presenting  argu¬ 
ments  for  a  particular  interpretation.  It  was  also  intended  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  confusion  of  theoretical  questions 
with  questions  of  practical  criticism. 

A  critical  essay  of  this  nature  might  be  compared  to  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  a  game  of  chess,  presented  in  order  to  show 
‘what  a  game  of  chess  is’.  The  particular  game  used  as  an 
example  in  such  an  account  would  not  have  to  be  extraordinary 
in  pattern  or  degree  of  complication;  in  fact,  its  purposes  would 
probably  be  better  served  if  it  were  not.  The  chronological 
account  of  the  game  might  well  be  preceded  by  a  statement  of 
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relevant  axioms  or  principles.  The  account  would  be  compre¬ 
hensive  rather  than  selective,  since  the  game  would  be  viewed 
as  a  cumulative  process,  each  move  depending  on  the  one  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  and  all  being  equally  necessary  to  its  completion.  Such 
an  essay  would  not  represent  the  only,  or  even  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  way  of  writing  about  chess.  But  it  would  have  its  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  its  method  would  be  dictated  by  its  purpose. 

Marie  Borroff 

Smith  College, 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  FOX’ 

MR.  GREGOR’S  ‘Caveat’,  in  No.  i,  Vol.  IX,  of  Essays  in 
Criticism,  was  against  Lawrence  as  author  of  The  Fox,  and 
against  several  critics’  evaluations  of  that  work,  notably  that  of 
F.  R.  Leavis.  Mr.  Gregor  believes  that  Lawrence  is  a  trickster 
in  that  tale,  and  that  those  who  are  deeply  impressed  by  it  are 
being  deluded.  This  note  for  the  Forum  is  an  endeavour  to 
show  that  it  is  Mr.  Gregor  who  is  seeing  awry. 

The  grounds  of  his  adverse  criticism  arc  mainly  these :  that 
the  ‘murder’  of  Banford  is  not  sufficiently  prepared  for,  that 
Lawrence  is  forced  to  denigrate  Banford  in  order  to  make  her 
death  acceptable,  that  he  likewise  with  calculation  unjustifiably 
modifies  March,  that  Henry  is  a  ‘wanton  destroyer  of  human 
order’.  What  human  order,  we  arc  likely  immediately  to  ask, 
inheres  in  that  hopeless  life  of  March  and  Banford  ?  Mr.  Gregor 
says  also  that  Henry  ‘represents  an  outside  natural  force’.  This 
is  not  so.  Insofar  as  Henry  can  be  said  to  represent  any  one 
thing,  it  is  the  force  of  the  human  desire  to  mate  with  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in  a  union  which  shall  be  lasting. 

The  richly-rendered  complexity  of  The  Fox  includes  Ban- 
ford’s  having  a  ‘generous’  side  to  her  and  Henry’s  having  a 
disturbing  inflexibility.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  make  Ban¬ 
ford  nasty  enough  and  Henry  sympathetic  enough  to  have  won 
most  readers’  easy  concurrence  with  the  murder;  but  Lawrence 
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was  not  writing  a  bcst-scllcr.  Mr.  Gregor’s  claim  is  to  a  charit¬ 
ableness  and  a  moral  clairvoyance  finer  than  that  of  Lawrence. 

So  it  is  all  the  more  surprising  to  come  upon  his  implication  that 
if  Hermione  Roddice  had  been  the  victim  we  should  not  have 
minded  so  much. 

Hanford’s  death  happens.  Whatever  the  share  of  accident  in 
it — and  the  whole  incident  is  treated  most  subtly — life  brings 
it  about.  We  can  pity  Hanford  and  at  the  same  time  see  her  as 
an  evil  thwarting  influence  (and  think  perhaps  of  certain  char¬ 
acters  of  Henry  James),  and  also  at  the  same  time  see  the  boy  as 
something  quite  other  than  an  interloping  self-seeker.  Mr.  I 
Gregor  seems  not  to  realise  that  the  unrefined  red-faced  youth  | 
has  a  heart :  | 
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‘Your  heart?’  said  March.  He  still  gripped  her  and  de¬ 
tained  her. 

‘Isn’t  it  as  good  as  her  heart?’  he  said.  ‘Or  do  you  think 
it’s  not?’ 

‘Your  heart?’  she  said  again,  incredulously. 

‘Yes,  mine!  Mine!  Do  you  think  I  haven’t  got  a  heart?’ 


I  should  have  thought  that  the  profound  implications  of  this 
and  of  what  follows  would  have  come  home  to  the  attentive 
reader:  Mr.  Gregor  himself  demands  ‘the  keenest  attention’ 
for  Lawrence. 

The  Fox  is  neither  incitement  to  murder  nor  a  structure  elab¬ 
orated  cunningly  by  guilt  and  deceit  into  a  more  acceptable  thing 
than  its  elements  would  in  themselves  sanction.  The  ludicrously 
unjust  image  that  Mr.  Gregor  offers  of  a  Lawrence  fiddling 
his  moral  accounts  arises  in  part  from  the  barrier  that  Mr. 
Gregor’s  preconceptions  set  up  for  him  in  front  of  the  tale.  He 
cannot  accept  an  account  of  life  and  of  an  aspect  of  love  that 
is,  in  Leavis’s  phrase,  ‘so  untouched  by  convention  in  the 
imagining’. 

If  Mr.  Gregor  feels  injustice  in  the  fate  allotted  to  Hanford, 
he  should  attribute  it  to  life  and  not  to  Lawrence.  The  talc 
contains  no  trace  of  author’s  vindictiveness.  What  Lawrence 
has  given  is  a  situation  where  the  necessity  we  call  tragic  is 
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ultimately  in  the  interest  of  truer  and  more  real  life.  The  Fox 
is  among  those  works  of  Lawrence  which  discover  and  wonder¬ 
fully  present  ‘reality’.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  how  its  reality  is  created  and  evoked  by  symbol, 
atmosphere,  dialogue  and  so  on,  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary 
for  the  demolition  of  Mr.  Gregor’s  argument. 


H.  Gximbes 


‘Palmerston’ , 

Daisy  Ban!^  Road, 

Cheltenham 
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More  Talking  of 
Shakespeare 

EDITED  EY  JOHN  GARRETT 

The  present  volume  contains  a  selection  of  the  lectures 
given,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Governors  of  the  Shakes¬ 
peare  Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  each 
August,  to  those  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  English. 

200  pp.  au.  net 

The  Consecrated  Urn 

An  Interpretation  of  Keats  in  Terms  of 
Growth  and  Form 

BERNARD  BLACKSTONE 

This  book  attempts  a  quite  new  assessment  of  Keats’s 
poetry.  It  ’places’  Keats  in  the  intellectual  climate  of  his 
time.  Professor  Blackstone  also  writes  of  Keats’s  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  questions  of  metaphysics  and  psychology,  his 
interest  in  magic  and  his  adherence  to  a  Hermetic  or  neo- 
Platonic  world  view.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  section 
is  the  chapter  on  the  Odes  which  opens  up  to  the  reader  a 
total  view  revealing  depth  upon  depth  of  meaning. 
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